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The Labor {o0vernment 
has more things on its 


mind than "socialism" 


when it shies away from 


the Schuman proposals 


HE RESOLUTION of the British 

Labor party’s National Execu- 
tive Committee shocked many who 
thought we were on the way to 
creating a functioning economic sys- 
tem of the nations that form the At- 
lantic Community. The party that 





args a 





Why Britain 


lutely necessary in Secretary Ache- 
son’s recent report to Congress and 
the nation. It is time to ask our- 
selves: Under such circumstances, is 
there any hope of achieving the tasks 
before the Atlantic Community? If 
we discount the partisan content of 





JEAN MONNET'S IDEA FOR COAL-STEEL POOL DOESN'T EXCITE ERNIE BEVIN 


controls the British Government has 
declared itself opposed to any super- 
national agency not subject to veto 
by individual governments, and has 
refused with particular emphasis to 
join a European economic—not to 
mention political—union. 

Whatever the proclaimed or the 
true reasons for the resolution, it 
shows us how far away we still are 
from the sustained 
solidarity of effort declared abso- 


cohesive and 


OscAR SCHNABEL, economist and 
former Austrian Consul-General in 
Amsterdam, just 


spent two years 


studying the European economy. 


the Labor party resolution the real 
reason for its negative attitude, which 
has quite naturally won important 
conservative support, becomes clear. 
It is, of course, that England cannot 
exchange its Commonwealth rela- 
tions for new, exclusive contacts with 
Continental nations. 

This is a purely economic consid- 
eration and, in fact, differs very little 
from American opposition to closer 
economic ties with the other Atlantic 
nations. The only difference is that 
Great Britain is already forced to 
make a decision, and, studying the 
problem mere 


intently, already 


clearly perceives the dangers and 





difficulties for its national economy; 
while we in America have until now 
paid only lip service to the principle 
of economic unity, but have not yet 
had to deal with any of its concrete 
problems. The reaction of those who 
might suffer from the transition from 
a purely national American economic 
policy to an Atlantic policy demon- 
strates that Americans are, in fact, as 
fundamentally guilty as the British. 
Neither of these leading nations, nor 
any European nation, is prepared to 
give up present advantage for the 


sake of common necessity. 


FEAR GERMAN COMPETITION 


The British, who are forced to im- 
port a large part of their basic needs. 
rightly regard the exports which pay 
for those imports as a matter of life 
and death. They are fully aware that 
to enter an economic union with 
Western Europe would mean expos- 
ing themselves to the powerful com- 
petition of German and other Conti- 
nental industries without, at the same 
time, finding a sufficient market for 
their exports in the European com- 
munity. On the other hand, the Com- 
monwealth provides an important 
while 


supplying most of the commodities 


market for their exports, 
they need. Obviously, the British pre- 
fer to have in their economic orbit 
Australian wool, which they badly 
need, instead of German steel and 
coal, which they themselves produce 
in abundance. It is unrealistic to ex- 
pect close economic coeperation be- 
Great Britain and Western 
Europe if such cooperation is limited 
to these two regions. The report of 


tween 
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By Oscar Schnabel ; 


Balks Europ 


the Executive Committee of the Brit- 
ish Labor party seems to make it very 
clear that it 
viewpoint if the matter under dis- 


would reconsider its 


cussion were not that of close co- 
operation with Western Europe alone. 
but of cooperation on a much wider 
scale with all of the free world. In 
other words. Great Britain could be 
expected to accept the sacrifices sug- 
gested by close economic cooperation 
with Western Europe only if, at the 
same time, it could enjoy the advan- 
tages of free worldwide cooperation. 
If that is true, it means that the Brit- 
ish are shifting responsibility for the 
achievement of close economic co- 
operation within the Atlantic Com- 
munity to America. Whether we like 
it or not, we must accept this fact if 
abandon all 


Atlantic 


we do not want to 


thoughts of an_ efficient 


Community. 


EXPORT CUT DUE? 

We in America who are not isola- 
tionists believe in the necessity of 
foreign trade, but too many of us still 
do not realize that foreign trade can- 
not be one-sided. If we accept the fact 
that the only commodity which we 
are voluntarily prepared to accept in 
gold 


exchange for our exports 


is no longer available to our 
foreign buyers, then we have to make 
up our minds as to whether we pre- 
fer to see a very considerable shrink- 
age of our foreign exports—which 
spells the opposite of close economic 
cooperation with our Atlantic allies- 

or whether we are prepared to accept 
imports from our allies in a degree 
sufficient to supply them with the 
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INDUSTRIAL POWER 


ATLANTIC PACT NATIONS VS. U.S.S.R. 


AND SATELLITES 
STEEL 


LIONS OF METEK TONS 
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108 EAST 
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Though West's industrial — ye 
might tops Soviet bloc by 
far, most of West's coal, 
steel, power is in U. S. 
Schuman plan aims to . 
step up Europe’s produc- t 
tion, make the continent own CST WEST EAST West ; 

D f tiatoe CRAMAC SYNDICATE 


less reliant on America. 
dollars they need for the purchase of 
our exports. As long as we do not 
accept the consequences of this situa- 
tion, we not only do not have the 
right to blame the British. but we 
must admit that our negative attitude 
to foreign competition is more blame- 
worthy than Britain’s. 

In 1948 the United Kingdom im- 
worth of 


ported 8.5 billion dollars’ 


goods—or $167 per capita—to meet 
the drastically curtailed needs of its 
fifty million inhabitants. In the same 
period the United States imported 
only 7.25 billions. amounting to only 
$48 per capita. British 
1948 amounted to 6.6 billions’ worth. 


exports in 


against American exports during the 
same year of 12.6 billions. It is there- 
fore obvious that whatever changes 
in our foreign trade may result from 
close economic cooperation with our 
Atlantic allies, they 
importance to the American people 


are of far less 


and their standard of living than 
similar changes would be for the 
British people. 

The 


problems involved certainly 


solution of the tremendous 
cannot 
be found in a revival of former trade 
wars between political allies, but in 
a general rise of living standards in 
all of the free world. Only by extend- 
ing world markets shall we be able 


to overcome the difficulties inherent 
in the establishment of necessary eco- 
nomic cooperation within the Atlan- 
tic Community. If Great Britain and 
of Continental Western 
Europe were enabled to sell abroad 


the nations 


enough of their services and products 
to earn the means needed for the pur- 
chase of basic necessities, all serious 
reason for economic isolationism 
would soon disappear. Unfortunately. 
it will be up to the American people 
to once again take the lead—-and to 
take it quickly—if the whole Atlantic 
Community is not to be still-born. 
Once we realize that defense of our 
freedom and of our way of life 
against Communist aggression and 
infiltration will be easier in coopera- 
tion with our Atlantic allies than if 
we have to stand alone against most 
of the 
cept the 
volved in the change of our economic 


world, we shall have to ac- 


transitional sacrifices in- 


policy thus implied. 


LOSS WILL BE FELT 


Reduction of our exports, or ac- 
ceptance of increased imports. will 
hurt both the business and labor ele- 
ments involved. There is no running 
away from this fact; it must be met 

for we do not have the choice of 
avoiding this problem or of timing it 
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WHY BRITAIN BALKS EUROPE cosnse 


in a way agreeable to us. Our export 
surplus, if not paid for by U.S. gifts 
or grants, simply must disappear. 
It will disappear through enforced 
curtailment of exports which will 
cause relations with our allies to de- 
teriorate; or by increasing our im- 
ports and simultaneously developing 





FRANCO-GERMAN coal-steel pool has been 


vigorously backed by Premier of West 


German Republic, Konrad Adenauer. 


close economic ties with our allies in 
Western Europe. 

Fortunately, we have a few years 
in which to readjust our economy to 
the necessary changes in our foreign 


economic relations. Most of the loss 


for American labor and business in- 
volved in reducing our export sur- 
plus can be compensated for by the 
advantages for business and labor to 
be gained through the armament pro- 
gram of the Atlantic Community. 
Admitting now an increased amount 
of foreign goods into this country. 
together with an increase in the pro- 
duction of arms for our Allies, will 
be very similar to the transition from 
peace to war production so magni- 
ficently executed during the last war. 
Now, as then, production for civilian 
consumption will be replaced by ar- 
mament production, albeit on a very 
much smaller scale. 


NOT PERMANENT 


Of course, such a_ readjustment 
would hold good only for the short 
time required to arm the Atlantic 
Community. Some day, the rearma- 
ment process will be terminated 
either through a peaceful solution of 
the international crisis. which we all 
hope will be achieved: or, as some 
fear, by the transition from a cold 
to a hot war. 

Atlantic Com- 


munity compels Russia. after a few 


If rearming the 


years, to give up its aggressive policy, 
then armament production both for 
our own defense and for that of our 
allies will cease. and we shall have to 





meet the problem of how to change 
over to full-scale peacetime trade. In 
a then peaceful world there will be 
plenty 
both home and foreign markets by 


of opportunity to increase 
a general raising of living standards. 
Only therein lies the ultimate solution 
to our and the world’s social and 





French Press and Information Service 


SCHUMAN PLAN has also been pushed by 
Georges Bidault, France’s Prime Minister. 
economic problems. We, as_ the 
world’s most important creditor na- 
tion, must be more aware than other 
nations that whatever we do to avoid 
unemplovment we definitely cannot 
export it. 





UNORIGINAL SIN 


Russian newspapers said the Yugoslav vote was “forced” and 


They may have used methods 
Too crude and too partial 
In marshalling voters 
To vote for the Marshal. 


They may have used means 
Such as many abhor 

To make ninety-nine in 
A hundred vote “for.” 


It’s well to consider 
The charges of force, 

But while you consider, 
Consider the source. 


“organized.” 


News item. 


—Richard Armour 
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BOHN 


HAVE been reading a book about 
| the man who heads the clothing 
cutters’ union. I wish Westbrook 
Pegler would read this book. | would 
commend it. also. to a lot of other 


folks 


students of history. They would get 


clergymen. moralists, writers. 


some basic ideas about what is go- 
ing on in the world. 

There is a good deal of talk these 
days about the decay of morals. We 
are supposed not to believe in as 
much as our fathers did. Well, this 
book deals with the very roots of so- 
ciety. And the overwhelming impres- 
sion I get from it is that there has 
heen an enormous increase in de- 
cency, in mutual trust, in honest 
effort at improvement. 

The volume is called A Leader of 
the Garment Workers: A Biography 
of Isidore Nagler. Its author is Harry 
Haskel, and there is an introduction 
by David Dubinsky. It is not just 
the story of a man. It is the story of 
a life devoted to a cause. This is the 
thing people outside the trade union 
movement should get through their 
heads. | know all about the labor 
politicians, the four-flushers. the 
career-seekers. There are plenty of 
them. But men like Isidore Nagler 
Dubinsky 


Schlessinger—or, for that 


or David or Benjamin 
matter, 
William Green and Philip Murray 

are dedicated men. They work for 
their unions as some men_ have 
worked for their churches. They prac- 


tically have no life apart from their 
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By William E. Bohn 


Sartor Resartus 
Brought Up to Date 


organizations. Those who mourn that 
faith and devotion are dying out 
should take a rollcall of such as these. 

Even the greatest pessimist must 
acknowledge that the story of Isidore 
Nagler’s life is also a record of 
steadv social improvement. Nagler’s 
sister Rose gave up her job with the 
Triangle Waist Company one Spring 
day in 1911. Two weeks later. the 
whole place went up in flames—and 
with it 146 workers. mostly young 
girls. They died because the employ- 
er kept the doors to the fire-escape 
locked. And that prudent man took 
this precaution to keep his employees 
from stealing fresh air on the com- 
pany's time. There were no protective 
laws—or they were not enforced. The 
hours of labor were endless. Death 
from tuberculosis was common. 

But these physical ills were merely 
the symbols of political and commer- 
cial corruption. Businessmen in the 
clothing industry were busy trying 
to cut one another’s throats. Work- 
ers so greatly feared unemployment 
that they would undercut their fel- 
lows no matter how low the wages 
fell. Among employers and workers 
alike, there were no standards. Today 
the employers are organized and so 
are the workers. Agreements are 
made and kept. There are laws and 
they are enforced. Workers live like 
human beings. Their health is taken 
care of. They have vacations and 
facilities for education and_recre- 
ation. A new world has been created. 


Much of this | have lived through. 
| have known many of the men who 
made the new world. But in reading 
this book about Isidore Nagler I have 
had it all brought vividly to mind. 
One element in the whole process has 
been freshly impressed upon me. 
Every development from 1910 up to 
1950 in this upward surge of the 
clothing-makers has been tied in with 
politics. Many of the leading officials 
of both the men’s and women’s cloth- 
ing industries were Socialists. But 
they achieved their results through 
cooperation with whatever govern- 
ment happened to be in control. 

Incidentally. this book throws a 
clear light on the real origins of 
Roosevelt's New Deal. It was not 
born suddenly on a bright day in 
1933. Its beginnings were to be seen 
in Albany in 1924. when Governor 
Alfred E. Smith called the leaders of 
labor and management in _ the 
women’s clothing industry in for con- 
ference. Al Smith was a statesman. 
and he saw that social needs could 
not be met by the periodic winning 
or losing of a strike. What was need- 
ed was a code for an industry. So he 
appointed a commission—and_ then 
and there began the development of 
the system of law which today con- 
trols this important business. The 
process was carried further under 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

When FDR went to Washington. 
he carried with him a firm conviction 
of the value of a code for both work- 
ers and businessmen. The adminis- 
tration at Albany had been working 
along this line from Al Smith's day 
onward. The leaders of the Inter- 


Workers 


Union had had no small part in de- 


national Ladies Garment 
veloping the idea. And when the New 


Deal was started, these concepts 
formed its foundation. Roosevelt him- 
self was very conscious of history. 
But the men behind him who did the 
real foundation-laying do not yet 


realize what they helped create. 
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By Foy D. Kohler 


‘THE VOICE’ PROVES THAT NO CURTAIN IS IRON ENOUGH TO WITHSTAND TRUTH 


HE old Russian Revolution is dead. as dead as 
T though it had never existed at all. Russia’s nine- 
teenth century—progressive—revolutionary movement led 
to the Revolution of 1905, which extracted liberal conces- 
sions from a reluctant Tsar. and to the Revolution of 
March 1917. which destroyed Tsarism. Despite what we 
now know of the profoundly reactionary nature of the 
Bolshevik coup detat of November 1917. many who 
visited the Soviet Union in its early days in the 1920's 
still found a real spirit of Revolution in the land. a spirit 
infused in the Russian people. None of that spirit is left 
today. Not once during my stay in the Soviet Union did 
| detect any of the élan or the enthusiasm or the hope 
found by those earlier observers. 

Last year. when | was in Moscow. we made an interest- 
ing experiment. We were looking at newspaper pictures 
of the Soviet leaders reviewing the standard colossal May 
Day Parade. One of my colleagues had the bright idea 
of getting out our file of Pravda for 15 vears earlier and 
comparing the pictures of that earlier parade with those 
hefore us. The difference between the two photographs 
was a true epitome of history. In 1934 the Soviet lead- 
ers were mainly in civilian dress—caps and_ blouses. 
They were lean and wiry. grim and self-reliant. In 1949 
they were mainly in faney military uniforms that would 
do credit to Hermann Goering. If | have ever seen a col- 
lection of satisfied. fat and smug bourgeois. that was it. 

Today in Russia a new Tsar reigns. with the help of 
a new artistocracy. The USSR today is more comparable 
to Tsarist Russia than to revolutionary Russia. 

\s long as we allow the Russians to remain unnaturally 


isolated. duped and fooled. and misinformed by dictator- 


Foy —. KOHLER, chief of the State Department's Inter- 
national Broadcasting Division. heads the Voice of 
{merica. He previously served in Bucharest (1933-35). 
Ithens (1936-39), Cairo (1941-44). Moscow (1946-49). 


ial rulers, they will remain a menace to us all. But | 
want to say at the same time that I consider the Russians 
a virile. gifted and imaginative people. possessing natural 
talents which would constitute a fine contribution to the 
world’s culture. | am confident that they are entirely 
capable of and would naturally develop like the rest of 
us if they were ever given the chance. So while we must 
take measures to prevent the Soviet regime from throw- 
ing the world into catastrophic disaster. we must also 
make every effort to break through the isolation imposed 
upon the Russian people. We must find ways to make 
the Russian people realize that it is being deliberately) 
misinformed by its rulers. We must find ways to make 
the Russians realize that we have no hatred for them 

that we do not covet their lands and their riches. We 
must find ways to make them realize that we would wel- 
come them into the family of nations on a truly equal 


and friendly basis. 


RUSSIAN HUMANISM INDESTRUCTIBLE 


This is not an impossible order. For we must re 
member that there was in the nineteenth century and in 
the early part of this century a magnificent flowering of 
Russian culture and of Russian political thought. The 
products of this period of enlightenment cannot be oblit- 
erated by any Russian regime. Russia produced masters 
of literature. drama. music and art whose spirit was as 
free as any Western artists. In literature there are Push- 
kin. Turgenev, Lermontov. Krylov. Goncharov. Dosto- 
evsky. Tolstoy. Gorky. In drama: Chekhov, Ostrovsky. 
In music: Glinka, Mussorgsky. Borodino, Tschaikovsky. 
Rimsky-Korsakov. The works of these masters still are 
and must continue to be the basic nourishment for the 
spirit of the Soviet citizen of today. The bulk of these 
classics can never be suppressed. The Soviet citizen can- 
not fail to note the shabbiness of what is today forced on 
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VOICE’ AND THE RUSSIANS 


American broadcasts must provide 
the truth the Soviet people crave, 
says the old Moscow hand now at 


the head of the Voice of America 


him by the ruling clique as Soviet culture and Soviet life. 
Moreover. much as high Soviet authorities may try to 
rewrite history, they cannot obliterate the memory among 
the citizenry—young and old— of the really progressive 
revolutionary thought and development which took place 
in Russia for a century prior to the Bolshevik coup d’etat. 
[t is much harder to falsify the ideas of a Herzen than it 
is to dispose of the body of a Voznesensky. 


TRUTH EAGERLY AWAITED 


Furthermore, there is in the Russian today a very 
healthy skepticism and a real curiosity. Out of the ex- 
perience of centuries has come an awareness of the fact 
that he is not getting the full story from his own govern- 
ment, and a strong desire to learn the other half. 

Finally, there are millions among the Soviet population 
who have no reason to love the Bolshevik regime. These 
do not only include the suppressed and exploited collat- 
eral nationalities of the Soviet Union. They include as 
well the great body of Russians—who have either them- 
selves experienced, or through their families have suf- 
fered, the hardships of the Soviet system of physical and 
psychological slavery. 

These memories, and these qualities of the Russians 
make them extremely receptive to the truth from abroad 
and make them interested in the outer world. These 
memories and these qualities the Voice of America aims 
to keep alive and nurture, by giving them that truth and 
by giving them the picture of what life can be like out- 
side the pale of the Stalin regime. 

Naturally, such an effort has met with the unrelenting 
hostility of the Soviet government. Beginning on April 
24, 1949 and continuing ever since with increasing in- 
tensity, Moscow has poured out a miscellany of squeaks, 
hums and roars on the frequencies used by the Voice in 
broadcasts to the USSR. More than 250 jamming trans- 
mitters have been counted and government engineers esti- 
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mate that hundreds more are in use. Originally, this 
jamming blotted out both the Voice and the Russian serv- 
ice of the BBC almost entirely. Now—as a result of 
stepped-up power, and a constantly repeated service on a 
24-hour basis, as well as other devices—the Voice gets 
through part of the time. Last fall, Congress appro- 
priated $11,500,000 to provide additional facilities for 
the counter-jamming operation. When they are completed, 
Voice officials have high hopes that the Soviet jamming 
problem will be, if not solved, at least considerably 
alleviated. 

At the UN General Assembly last fall, Soviet Foreign 
Minister Vishinsky made the first official acknowledge- 
ment of Soviet jamming. Said the former Prosecutor at 
the Moscow Trials: 

“All these broadcasts are the most unbridled, inimical 
propaganda. These are mere appeals actually for revolt 
against and war upon the Soviet Union. This is the most 
insulting kind of demagogy. . . . If we took measures that 
insured the free transmission of this nonsense and trash 
into our country, if these were transmitted all over our 
country, this would arouse such indignation and anger 
and ire and wrath on the part of our people that the re- 
sult would not be a pleasant one for . . . those who yearn 
for the freedom of such transmissions and broadcasts. . .” 

The truth, of course, is that the immensely expensive 
and elaborate jamming network was not an effort to pro- 
tect anyone but the Soviet regime—and to protect it 
from the devastating effect of the truth. A Soviet propa- 
gandist in Moscow put the matter more frankly recently 
in a talk before a group of professional people. “It was 
easy,” he said, “to indoctrinate people in Soviet ideology 
before the war but since then, BBC and the Voice of 
America have made it considerably more difficult. It is 
bad enough that individuals listen but the worst feature 
is that they are always running to friends to say, “Did 


you hear that... .?’” 


BOLSHEVIKS HAVE NO PEACE 

A Soviet refugee in Germany, who had just left the 
U.S.S.R., put the matter even more sharply in a letter to 
the Voice: “Anyone who heard three or four of your 
programs,” he wrote, “even if he was a loyal Bolshevik, 
ceases to be one after hearing the truthful information 
which your free Voice of America carries to the broad 
masses of the Russian people. . . . To the Bolsheviks, 
the Voice of America is like a stomach ulcer which gives 
no peace.” 

Among the mere handful of letters received from Rus- 
sians writing from the U.S.S.R. was one smuggled out 
soon after the jamming began. In it, the writer de- 
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CONTINUED 


‘THE VOICE’ AND THE RUSSIANS 


scribed the jamming as “yet another example of the ways 
of the Soviet ‘democrats’ who have prevented people from 
knowing truth about life of Europeans and Americans.” 

A Russian DP now in Germany wrote, in a letter re- 
ceived last October: “For over 3 years, both in the Soviet 
Union and in Germany. | have systematically listened to 
your remarkable broadcasts in the Russian language. By 
their incorruptible truthfulness and the simplicity and 





Foy D. Kourer, Voice of America chief. believes we must make 


every effort to convince the Russian people “that we do not covet 


their land and their riches” and that “we would welcome them 


into the family of nations on a truly equal and friendly basis.” 


clearness of their manner of presentation they have 
drawn to themselves the attention and esteem of thou- 
sands of Soviet radio listeners who listen with unflagging 
interest to the voices of announcers which have now be- 
come familiar.” A returned German prisoner of war 
also wrote us in his own rather picturesque English: 

“Having just returned from Russian captivity. | wish 
to inform you that | have experienced in Russia that 
your transmissions in Russian language are paid atten- 
tion to and that the Russians like very much to listen in 
for them. Even the officials of the Ministry of National 
Security occupied in our camps sent off the prisoners of 
war whom they were trying at 9 o’clock in order to hear 
the Voice of America. Next day the party men of course 
assured one another that it was a big twaddle what they 
had told on the Voice of America—but they heard it 
every one!” 

And only this last January. the important Soviet maga- 
zine. Novyt Mir, declared: 

**The Voice of America’ 


these words. with which the slanderous American radio 


to millions of Soviet people 


broadcasts are announced, have become synonymous 
with lying and provocational fictions.” 

Testimonials of this sort could be multiplied indefin- 
ately. Engineers estimate that the Soviets are spending 


on their jamming effort alone as much, if not more, than 





is spent on the whole Voice of America operation—not 
only to Russia but to the rest of the world as well. 

It is a documented fact that the Voice is a poor third 
to the BBC and Radio Moscow in the number of hours 
it broadcasts. The average staff manning the Voice output 
to each of the eastern European countries is in the 
neighborhood of a half-dozen; the usual daily stint to 
each of these countries varies from 30 minutes to an hour. 

But despite this and despite the jamming, I am satis- 
fied that we are today continuing to reach a good hard 
core of key Soviet listeners. | am also sure that we are 
greatly aided by secondary distribution of what we say. 
by the effective grapevine system which exists in Russia 

-and indeed in any country where information is sup- 
pressed or controlled. We are in the process of im- 
proving and expanding our facilities so that tomorrow we 
may reach more of this population and reach it more 


effectively. 
COST OF PROGRAM SLIGHT 


At present. the Voice of America costs the American 
people about 10 million dollars a year. Our operating 
budget runs considerably less than the radio advertising 
budget costs about as much as one minute of actual war 
advertising their products domestically. Our annual 
budget costs about as much as one minute of actual war 
on the scale of World War II. 

Even an expanded Voice of America, adequate to reach 
loud and clear throughout the world in all languages. 
would constitute a strictly limited expenditure. About 60 
million dollars in new equipment over a period of two 
or three years and thereafter an annual operating bud- 
get of about 25 million dollars would do the job. And 


what a job can be done! 





Progress Report 


The Army has discontinued use of the term 
“serial number” and has substituted in its place 
This brings all three services 
Report to the 


“service number.” 
into conformity in this respect. 
Army, Vol. 1, No. 18. 
The services are closer, 
They’re nearer unified. 
They'd like to have you know, sir. 


They’re standing side by side. 


A change of some enormity 
Has gone into effect, 
And now there is conformity, 


At least in this respect. 


—Richard Armour 
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Business Big Wigs Honor Pegler; 
Byrnes May Head Dixiegop Coalition 


EMO TO N. Y. Post: Recent guests at a private 

luncheon sponsored by Hearst executives in 
Chicago for Westbrook Pegler included Sewell Avery, 
Montgomery Ward's dictator; Fred Specht, president of 
Armour, James S. Knowlson, president, Stewart-Warner ; 
E. F. McDonald, president, Zenith Radio; Roy C. Inger- 
soll, president, Borg-Warner. 

+ + + 

The National Association of Manufacturers and the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce have shared time on a sus- 
taining program with the AFL. It was strictly ad lib. 
Apparently, the industry groups have gotten restive about 
ad libbing, particularly since labor spokesmen have asked 
sharp questions of their opposite numbers on the pro- 
gram. The two industry groups have announced that 
henceforth they will not participate on the program if it 
continues unrehearsed, which means that the show can’t 
go on because, being controversial, both sides—labor and 
management—must be represented on the network pro- 
gram. 

+ + + 

Jimmy Byrnes, who might have been President instead 
of Truman, is still dreaming of a comeback. Right now, 
people are talking to him about a Dixiegop coalition in 
1952 against Truman. Byrnes is about the only man in 
the South who could begin to swing such a deal. 

+ + + 

Most Tasteless Movie of Year: The Next Voice You 

Ps kas 
+ -* 

The Jewish Morning Journal, June 4, reported that 
Itzhak Pfeffer, former secretary of the Moscow Jewish 
Anti-Fascist Committee and prominent Yiddish writer, 
“was courtmartialed and shot on charges of carrying on 
espionage activities for the U.S.” Another outstanding 
Yiddish poet, Peretz Markish, has gone insane after be- 
ing put into solitary confinement in a Siberian prison 
camp. 

+ + + 

Britain, too, has its “academic freedom” problems. The 
distinguished School of Slavonic Studies recently refused 
to renew the lecturer appointment of Andrew Rothstein, 
a well-known and avowed pro-Stalinist. The Association 
of University Teachers voted not to take action “at this 
stage” because it “has not obtained any evidence that 


discrimination was exercised against him on_ political 
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grounds.” The Senate of the University of London voted 
down, about 2 to 1, a resolution urging an investigation. 

The distinguished British expert on the Soviet Union, 
Max Beloff, in a recent letter to the New Statesman and 
Nation (which, of course, is for Rothstein) praises the 
director of the School of Slavonic Studies, Dr. G. H. Bol- 
sover, and declares: 

“By raising the question of Mr. Rothstein’s political 
views, his ‘supporters’ are in effect saying that they re- 
spect academic independence only when non-Communists 
are involved. Every Communist who gets a temporary 
post must now, they argue, have his position treated as 
sacrosanct on pain of a hue and cry from the whole Com- 
munist claque. If they succeed we shall soon get to a 
stage where the most inefficient bottle-washer in a Uni- 
versity laboratory will have the right to smash _ bottles 
for the rest of his life. provided he is a Communist.” 

+ + + 

Who's responsible for putting Ruth Norden in a re- 
sponsible UN job? 

— es 

J. B. S. Haldane. longtime British Stalinist and famed 
geneticist, has reportedly been barred from writing any 
further for the London Daily Worker. 

+ + + 

The CP World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU) 
has lost two member organizations—TIsrael’s Histadrut 
and Colombia’s Confederation de Trabajadores. The lat- 
ter, along with New Zealand’s Federation of Labor and 
the Mexican Confederation Nacional de Trabajadores, 
have joined the democratic International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions. The ICFTU, formed only last 
January, now represents more than 50,000,000 trade 
unionists from 56 countries. WFTU gained a new mem- 
ber: the Burma Trades Union Congress. It also looks 
like the International Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions, whose affiliation with ICFTU was blocked because 
of religious questions, may be able shortly to “come to 
an agreement with ICFTU” by vote of its recent 17th 
convention in Brussels. The Christian unions will prob- 
ably join as national affiliates. 

+ + + 

Columbia University Press is polling readers and 
critics for their nominations of the “most boring clas- 
sics.” The Whip’s nomination—/ aust. Send in your can- 
didates—Mann. Proust, Fielding. Crabbe, Wycherley, 
von Eschenbach, Wolfe. George Eliot. Kingsley-—and 


Tue Wuie 


we'll run them in this column. 
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BRITISH TROOPS ON THE ALERT 


HONG KONG 
Y PLANE, on the hop from 
M Manila, carried about 50 pas- 
sengers, only about a dozen of whom 
were Westerners. the rest being 
Chinese, mostly in their 20s and 30s. 
They whiled away their time reading 
gaudy comic books. I glanced at a 
few. All were about the underworld 
of crime and vice. The settings were 
America. 
Kong. I 


called on a young Chinese whom | 


On arriving at Hong 
had known in the war. He invited me 
to join a group of his friends who 
were going to the movies that eve- 
ning. “Your American films are the 
most popular here,” he informed me. 
“All the main theaters show them.” 
I glanced at the ads in my paper. 
Blood on the Moon, 
“lusty! violent! savage!”: The Angry 
God, “a love so great . . . it defied”: 
No Leave. No Love. Red Hot and 
Blue and Don Juan. 

His party chose Don Juan. In this 


described as 


tepid climate, the air-conditioned 
movie palace was a delight. It was 
packed with young Chinese couples. 
who audibly showed their apprecia- 
tion of Errol Flynn’s love-making. 
The West was being portrayed to 


the impressionable East. 


EpwarD HUNTER is a veteran Far 
Eastern 
written for the New York Post. 


correspondent’ who has 


The next day, when | began 
rambling about the city, | found that 
Soviet Russia was also being por- 
trayed. 

In the biggest bookshop—as in all 


bookshops—the main counter was 
filled with paper-back volumes, print- 
ed on pulp, with the red star on most 
covers, and many pictures of Red 
China’s Mao Tse-tung and Russia’s 
Stalin. There was a shelf with books 
in English. Half had been printed in 
the Soviet Union, and most of the 
others were by American pro-leftists. 
I noticed several titles by Upton 
Sinclair. 

“The Chinese like Upton Sinclair. 
don’t they a 


ingly to the Western-attired man be- 
gh 


! commented question- 


hind the counter. “Upton Sinclair is 
not read in China,” he replied curtly. 

Thus he let me know, in this simple 
fashion, that he was up-to-date in 
his party line. for Upton Sinclair. 
once probably the most-read Ameri- 
can author in Soviet Russia. had 
lately been denounced by the Soviet 
press as a concealed fascist. 

1 needed some Hong Kong cur- 
rency, so | stopped at an exchange 
shop to convert American dollars. 
While there, I asked the rate on For- 
mosa currency, the money of Nation- 
alist China. It wasn’t being traded in. 
Britain was not recognizing Nation- 
alist China. The money of Red China 
was amply available, if I wanted any 





Hong Kong - - 
tor the Hunted 


as a souvenir. | could hardly want 
any otherwise; it had toppled so 
dizzily. The man behind the counter 
told me that Red China’s currency 
had fallen more precipitously than 
the money of Nationalist China. 

The pictures engraved on the Red 
Chinese bills were pretty. and | 
five $1.000 bills, three 
$500, and two $200, for twenty-five 


bought a set 


American cents. The bills were not 
worth anywhere near a quarter; | 
was paying for the trouble the clerk 
had in picking out all untorn bills 
with different pictures engraved. 

\ $1,000 bill showed an enor- 
mous tractor plowing four or five 
furrows at once. | wondered whether 
there is any place in China, except 
parts of Man- 


perhaps in certain 


churia. where such a _ big tractor 
could be used. Another bill showed 
a tremendous crane. such as I| have 
seen only at gigantic construction 
enterprises. Industrial pictures pre- 


dominated. 


FRIENDS AND ENEMIES 


One clerk engaged me in conversa- 
tion. He was a Shanghai man. His 
friends in Shanghai had originally 
written him about how silly he had 
heen to leave. just because the Com- 
“The last 


letter | got, from these same friends,” 


munists were coming in. 


he said, “advised me to stay in Hong 
Kong even if I had to beg on the 
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A Haven 


By Edward Hunter 


streets. That would be better than life 
now in Shanghai. they wrote me.” 

In the Peninsula Hotel. on Kow- 
loon, | found an old acquaintance 
from North China. He was on his 
way back to an American-financed 
hospital which he had supervised for 
years. He hoped that his quiet’ in- 
fluence would be able to remind the 
medical staff of some of the ideals 
which he had spent his life prop- 
agating. 

“When I left for my vacation back 
home. he told me, “the doctors all 
had to attend indoctrination courses 
in communism. They seemed per- 
fectly willing to attend. 1 still can't 
get over it. There was Dr. Chang, for 
instance. We had taught him our 
latest medical techniques. 

“When | asked him how politics 
could enter into his work. he smiled 
at me patronizingly, and told me that 
phase of life. | 


it entered every 


thought this was easy to answer. 
‘What if you had two patients.” | 
said. ‘one a Communist and another 
a non-Communist. Would there be 
any difference in your treatment of 
each? 

“"Why. of course. he replied. “We 
would be foolish to treat an enemy 
like a friend.’ ” 

The old man told me that he did 
not know how long he would be 
allowed to remain. “The letters I get 


from China tell me of friends or- 
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The British enclave within 


Communist China goes about 
its business, but worries 


about its big Red neighbor 





EVACUEES FROM RED CHINA POSE SERIOUS PROBLEM FOR HONG KONG 


dered out, and those allowed to re- 
main. Curiously, only those who have 
dollars coming in are allowed to stay. 
So mavbe | won't be ousted just 
vet. ; 

| found another man waiting for 
a Red China visa. “One of the ques- 
tions they ask you is what you are 
able to contribute to the building up 
of Red China.” he told me. “Unless 
vou have some talent they cant do 
without, they dont want you to 
come in.” 

“Do you mean.” | asked, “that as 
an American, only unless you are in 
a position to, and willing to help 
build up a regime that is opposed to 
the United States. you won't be al- 
lowed into Red China?” 


“That’s their purpose, | suppose.” 


| inquired. 


he replied philosophically. 


UNION THEOL.» ! 


New 


Tonight | bought a pamphlet at a 
bookstall here in Hong Kong. It was 
entitled. “Recent Statements on the 
Chinese War of Liberation,” and had 
been published in Harbin. 

It quoted Mao Tse-tung as telling 
the Central Committee of the Chinese 
Communist party on December 25. 
1947: “After the victorious conclu- 
sion of the World War Il. American 
imperialism and its running dogs in 
various countries replaced German 
and Japanese imperialism and their 
running dogs, and organized a re- 
actionary camp against the Soviet 
Union and the new democratic coun- 
tries of Europe, against the workers’ 
movement in the capitalist countries. 
against the national movement in the 
semi-colonies and against the libera- 


tion of the Chinese people. 
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EAST and WEST 






DALLIN 


RYGVE LIE’s main topic of con- 
Wiconins with Stalin on his re- 
cent trip to Moscow was the China 
issue. But the United Nations Secre- 
tary General did not seize the occa- 
sion to demand a halt to sabotage of 
the UN, and warn the Soviet dictator 
that a minority cannot override the 
majority in the international organ- 
ization as it does in the USSR. In- 
stead. ignoring the bitter lessons of 
the past. he essayed a new experi- 
ment in appeasement. 

Mr. Lie has been tight-lipped about 
his talks with Stalin. He merely com- 
mented that he expected a solution to 
the UN China problem “in a few 
months.” and then, last week, ad- 
vanced the deadline to “three or four 
weeks.” If these cryptic predictions 
are intended seriously, they can only 
mean that Mr. Lie envisages the fol- 
lowing sequence of events: Com- 
munist conquest of Formosa in July 
or August, dissolution of the Chiang 
Kai-shek regime. and enlistment of 
enough additional pro-Mao Tse-tung 
votes in the UN to admit the Peking 
regime. The real aim of Soviet Rus- 
sia’s blackmail action is to defeat the 
United States by any means at hand: 
in this attempt. Trygve Lie is playing 
the role of a willing tool. 

Too many people attach undue im- 
portance to recognition of the Chinese 
Communist government. as though 
such a move would be a concrete pro- 
gram for solving the Chinese prob- 
lem. Even so intelligent and enlight- 
ened an organization as Americans 
for Democratic Action favors it. 

What would recognition of Peking 
accomplish? It would not stimulate 
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By David J. Dallin 


Recognizing Mao: 
A Futile Move 


trade with China, since the latter 
could buy nothing from us without 
American credits and these will ob- 
viously not be forthcoming. Besides. 
even in normal times, U.S.-Chinese 
trade was never large. 

Neither will establishment of rela- 
tions foster closer cultural ties. Re- 
gardless of what we do, Mao will 
never permit American books, maga- 
zines, newspapers, lecturers, mission- 
aries or scientists to penetrate the 
new Chinese wall he has erected. He 
will take equal pains to nullify any 
value an American diplomatic mis- 
sion might have as an observation 
post. Just as in Eastern Europe, U.S. 
diplomats’ movements will be re- 
stricted, their wires will be tapped. 
and they will be assigned Chinese 
Communist agents as Embassy em- 
ployes who one day will appear in 


. 


court to denounce them as “spies” 
and “warmongers.” 

Some people advocate recognition 
as a gesture of friendship to the 
Chinese people. Actually, however. 
we would be making no impression 
on the Communists—they would re- 
main as coldly hostile as ever—while 
our act would strike despair to the 
hearts of non-Communist Chinese. 
“Face” is a weighty matter through- 
out all of Asia. American recognition 
of Peking would send the Commun- 
ists’ stock soaring—in China as well 
as far beyond its frontiers. 

The Chinese 


versy has led to the drawing of an- 


recognition contro- 


alogies with this country’s long re- 
fusal to send an Ambassador to Sov- 
iet Russia. The sixteen-year delay. 
it is pointed out, resulted from the 


popular fallacy that diplomatic recog 
nition means moral approval. Having 
discarded that misconception, why 
should we not now accord 
nition to Peking? 

The answer is that the two cases 
are entirely dissimilar. Whatever its 
shortcomings, the Bolshevik regime 


recog- 


in Russia was a sovereign govern- 
ment and the product of internal 
The Peking 


government, by contrast, is a satell- 


political developments. 


ite which owes its emergence, in 
large part, to the help of a foreign 
power. Its actions are determined by 
foreign advice or instructions, and 
its army is merely a component of a 
larger foreign army. Its foreign 
policy serves Soviet purposes alone. 

Our would-be recognizers of Mao 
Tse-tung should also be mindful of 
British 
Seeking insur- 


the experience of the 
Labor Government. 
ance against attack for their Hong 
Kong colony by recognizing Mao, the 
British didn’t about the 
purity of the democracy in China’s 


quibble 


new “democratic republic.” 

And yet their friendly advances 
brought nothing but rebuffs. On Jan- 
uary 6, British 
Bevin informed Peking of London’s 


Foreign Secretary 


willingness to extend recognition—no 
doubt expecting to receive an imme- 
diate invitation to dispatch an envoy. 
Instead, Chinese Communist Foreign 
Minister Chou En-lai waited until 
January 28 before agreeing to dis- 
cuss “preliminary questions.” In 
March, a British negotiator arrived 
in Peking, and on May 20, the 
Communists announced disagreement 
with Britain’s terms, while the press 
warned that “the British Government 
must revise its ambiguous policy if 
it wants to establish diplomaite rela- 
tions with China.” 

Britain’s 
and the Soviet satellites’ campaign 
to reduce U.S. diplomatic representa- 


humiliating treatment 


tion even to the point of a rupture. 
as in Bulgaria’s case, suggest that 
Moscow is by no means eager to see 
us recognize Peking. Why should we 
follow Britain’s initiative and invite 
a new Communist snub? 
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Tortts pin their hopes for their future 
less on charm of Anthony Eden (above) 
than on political skill of Lord Woolton. 
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— today divide themselves 


into social classes as follows: up- 


per class, one per cent; upper middle, 
7; middle, 29; working class, 43: 
“don’t knows,” 4. No less than 22 
per cent of those who are economic- 
ally in the lower classes, between 
middle and very poor, claim that they 
belong to the middle class. It was 
probably these “brain workers”—to 
use the phrase made famous by Sid- 
ney Webb in the manifesto of 1918- 

who voted heavily for Labor in 1945 
but who defected in 1950. The mar- 


HERMAN FINER is professor of poli- 
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If Labor government falls, it may find it hard 


to retrieve middle class votes from the Tories 


The Faets 


of 


(Second of two articles) 


British Polities 


By Herman Finer 


gin between Labor and Conservative 
votes was a small one indeed, as the 
figures show. A movement of a mil- 
lion voters, indeed of three-quarters 
of a million, could have made, espec- 
ially in certain constituencies, a de- 
cided difference. 

There are groups in the no-man’s 
land between the firmly Conservative 
and the eternally Labor, which can 
balk at being 
“working class”; to whom state-given 


never be rich yet 


security and opportunity are neces- 
sary but 
tracted by ambition, by freedom of 


who are sufficiently at- 


movement, and by ideas of natural 
superiority and national greatness, to 
gyrate 
Conservatives will keep the social 


toward Conservatism. The 


gains, but may reduce the tax burden 
—the middle class reasoned—so that 
after-tax income 
worth more than hitherto. The lower 


middle class has practically all the so- 


salaries may be 


cialism from which it can benefit, and 
no longer suffers the insecurity it 
dreaded just after the defeat of Ger- 
many. 

This is sharply borne out by cer- 
tain election figures. Whereas the 
turnover of Labor votes throughout 
Britain was only 3 per cent, and in 
agricultural areas not much at all, 


Labor sustained its heaviest losses 
in the five counties around London. 
Here, in the suburbs and countryside 
of London—the commuters’ dormi- 
tories—lies the densest middle class 
concentration in Britain; and it was 
here that Labor dropped half of all 
the seats it lost—and by an 8 per 


cent changeover in the vote. 


NATIONALIZATION DROPPED 


It will be very hard to get these 
nomads back. Some Labor politicians 
believe that eschewal of further na- 
tionalization will draw them to the 
oasis and make them forget the 
mirage. Such an idea is sometimes 
attributed to Herbert Morrison. It is 
extremely doubtful whether anything 
less than a long-term and basic edu- 
cation in political economy, and the 
relaxation of the Soviet menace, can 
do this. Heaven forbid that a dose of 
depression coming on the heels of de- 
flation, let us say, should prove to 
be the 


tion, and inflationary pressures, are 


“solution.” Controlled infla- 


not to the liking of the politically 
mobile part of the middle class. They 
do not feel that they have the stand- 
ing with the Labor party that the 
trade unions—the big battalions 

enjoy. The trade unions may derive 


CONTINUED ON NFAT PACE 
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THE FACTS OF BRITISH POLITICS 


advantages from a softening of the 
government's iron wage policy. but 
the middle class will not. 

What of the socialist workers? The 
Labor party must again. as it did 
thirty years ago, work very hard 
amongst them. A vigorous. solid and 
inspired campaign might mean a mil- 
lion votes in districts where they 
would count in seats. 

In truly industrial areas. 2 per cent 
of Labor's voters went over to the 
Conservatives. Who are they. and 
what do they want? The propensity 
of some workers to hate their own 
class: to enjoy imperialism: to detest 
trade unionists: to be pessimists 
about human nature. will make per- 
manent abstainers or Conservative 
voters of some. The better-off trade 
unionists may have to be convinced 
that their own gains can only be per- 
manent if they yield some to their 
class-mates on the destitute fringe. 

The Conservatives have no_ per- 
manent message or engaging prin- 
ciples to help them gain a substan- 
tial working majority. Their fond- 
ness for the farmers is at last 
strongly rivalled by the Labor party's. 
There are at least as good prospects 
for Labor in the countryside as in 
the towns. now that it has seriously 
started to get more food grown at 
home: guarantees prices, wages. fair 
rents and tenure to tenants: provides 
agricultural machinery, improved 
cultivation methods and _— scientific 
advice: and constru‘ts rural housing 
and public utilities. 


CONTINUED 


The Conservative party has a 
strong card in the very reforms en- 
acted by Labor for the poor: and it 
can always rely on the rich and the 
broad middle class. It can also trade 
in resentment against “class legisla- 
tion.” But it is horrible to contem- 
plate a Conservative government 
seeking deflation and the reduction of 
the workers’ standards of living 
which pampering the middle-middle 
and lower middle class would entail. 
and confronted by a_ trade union 
movement which has in the last five 
years shown the whole world its abil- 
ity to shoulder responsibility for a 
sieady and balanced policy of wages. 
prices. profits. taxes and food sub- 
sidies. 

It is generally agreed that an elec- 
tion must come shortly. There must 
he a test—perhaps more than one 
to discover how far the present. pre- 
carious balance is supported — by 
settled conviction: or whether. when 
the “accidents” of the last election 
are removed. the electorate will dis- 
play new conviction. To give either 
side strong authority. a very large 
changeover of votes must occur. Mr. 
Churchill has his eye upon the Lib- 
erals. who polled 2.6 million votes. 
But the Liberals have so far refused 
a coalition with either side. and say 
they will again fight independently. 

In any case. it has been pointed 
out that even if the Conservatives had 
gained a net of 30 per cent of the 
Liberal votes over the whole country. 


they would only have taken 17 of the 





Just Love That Shameless Demagogue! 


“The Red Seare of 1950 is aimed at outlawing . .. [the] democratic 


social reforms and peace policy of the Roosevelt era. . 


.. The Cold War 


- murdered FDR’s democratic heritage.” —Daily Worker, April 12, 1950 


“Under cover of the most shameless demagogy, Roosevelt and the 
capitalists carry through drastic attacks upon the living standards of the 


masses, increased terrorism against the Negro masses, increased political 


oppression and systematic denial of existing civil rights, and are strength 
ening the control of the monopolists over the economic and political life 


of the country. The ‘New Deal’ is a program of fascization and the most 


intense preparations for imperialist war.” 


Draft resolution of the Central 


Committee of the Communist Party. U.S.A. (Daily Worker, March 5, 1934) 





seats won by Labor. and would have 
obtained a mere majority of 2 in the 
House. For the spread of the Liberal 
vote must be analyzed with reference 
to the Labor-Conservative ratio of 
votes in any constituency: the crude 
2.6 million cannot be considered as 
the booty to be distributed. But a net 
gain of 10 per cent of the Liberal 
vote would have given Labor another 
11 seats: and 20 per cent another 16 
on top of that. 

The Conservatives are under a 
strain to remain conspicuously re- 
sponsible-minded in opposition and 
yet to avoid embarrassing commit- 
ments which in British politics must 
be met when in office. Labor suffers 
the terrible strain of responsibility 
where action can test brains and im- 
agination in trade figures and the 
budget: in keeping members in_at- 
tendance and discipline: by improv- 
ing the ict of the worst paid workers 
and abolishing controls over labor: 
by a stable wage policy and more 
food for all (ease for the middle 
class): by cultivating the agricul- 
tural voters: and organizing for a 
harder and more picturesque caim- 
paign than last winter's. 

From an electoral point of view. 
the Labor party is now at a distinct 
disadvantage. for it is democratic be- 
fore it is socialistic. From the point 
of view of the world. its democratic 
nature is its greatest merit. As a 
leader and experimenter in the future 
world of welfare and production so- 
cialism, the party is also an example 
deserving the most attentive and sym- 
pathetic study. empirical and undoc- 
trinaire as it is. 

However timorous the Labor party 
may be in the resolution of serious 
domestic issues because it lacks full 
democratic authority. one thing is 
certain: Britain’s foreign policy is 
already more substantially and co- 
herently bi-partisan than that of the 
U.S.A.. and should war approach, the 
coalition idea which is today scouted 
by all parties—-but chiefly by the 
middle class—-would then be em- 
braced ardently and practically with- 
out exception. 
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FRIEND of mine has told me an 


A 


cent discussion with a leader of the 


anecdote concerning a fairly re- 
Shachtmanite-Trotskyite | movement. 
This leader was close to a state of 
depression: he almost admitted that 
his own organization might not 
know all the correct answers to the 
questions posed by the current crisis. 
However, just when this leader was 
at the point of making his despair- 
ing admission, he began to speak 
positively and dogmatically: he stated 
that if the masses didn’t agree with 
the Shachtmanite program, then the 
masses were wrong. 

This anecdote brings to mind a 
second one. About five years ago in 
the Midwest, I was with a group of 
Trotskyites. | remarked to them that 
they all seemed to me to be generals. 
One of the group was then in a state 
of dialectical suspension between 
Cannonite Trotskyism and Shacht- 
manite Trotskyism. Taking offense 
at my remark, this man angrily at- 
tacked me on the grounds that I un- 
derstood neither Arthur Koestler nor 
literature. 

Then IT remember the time a Can- 
told me 


nonite functionary solemnly 
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Fondest of all 
Trotskyite 
Trotsky and 


hemo! 
ies for 
groups 
Lenin side by side, 
“bourgeois 


Russia 


rushing 


democracy” in 


that the leaders of his 
stituted the advance guard of the 
that the fate of 


humanity literally depended on the 


partly con- 


human race, and 
political decisions which these lead- 
ers would make. 

And speaking of the American 
Trotskyites, I recall a Greenwich Vil- 
lager I knew some years ago. During 
the worst days of the depression he 
made a fabulous fortune, millions on 
millions of dollars, by playing the 
stock market 
ing, his wife got up and cooked 
breakfast for both of them. Then she 


went to work in an office. where she 


solitaire. Every morn- 


earned something like twenty or 
twenty-five dollars a week. This lad 
did his daily work at home. He 


sharpened pencils. He arranged sheets 
of paper on the table in an orderly 
manner. Some of these sheets had 
numbers and dollar signs on them. 
some of the sheets were blank. He 
opened the newspaper to the pages 
containing the stock market news 
and reports. He added up the sums 
he had won investing, in solitaire. 
on the previous day. Then he made 
thousands 


his daily investments of 


and even millions. He worked at this 


Speaking of 
TROTSKYITES 


By James T. Farrell 


game all day. At about six o'clock, 
his wife came home with the gro- 
ceries and cooked supper. He usually 
enjoyed his meals, especially because 
of his success with his investments 
for the day. He rarely made a bad 
investment. 

All of these anecdotes cause me to 
wonder about tragedy and comedy. 
And in his introduction to the sec- 
ond and third volumes of The History 
of the Russian Revolution, Trotsky 
wrote that “A failure of correspond- 
ence between subjective and objective 
is. generally speaking. the fountain- 
source of the comic. as also_ the 
tragic, in both life and art.” Because 
of this failure of correspondence in 
1792, the Girondins were, according 
to Trotsky, “pitiful and ludicrous 
beside the rank-and-file Jacobins.” 
Also, that “People 


parties are heroic and comic not in 


declaring and 
themselves but in their relationship to 
circumstances,” Trotsky 
the Jacobins of 1792 and the Bol- 
sheviks of 1917. In his opinion, both 
groups “were adequate to the epoch 
and its tasks: 
sounded in their direction, but irony 
it had noth- 


compared 


curses in plenty re- 


would not stick to them 
ing to catch hold of.” 

Well, I wonder how all of the fore- 
going relates to the Shachtmanites 
and the Cannonites? Are they like 
the men of 1792? Or the Bolsheviks 
of 1917? Or are they like my Green- 
wich Village friend who played the 
stock market. with such 
success ? 

It is 
American 
question in correspondences, 


solitaire. 
obvious that here, in the 


Trotskyites, we have a 











with General Motors. the United Auto Workers is shift- 


I; rHE WAKE of its epoch-making five-year contract 
ing its sights to a number of smaller auto firms. At this 


writing. Motor Products Corporation. a major supplier 
of auto parts. is shut down by a strike as part of the 
UAW-CIO’s pension drive. Motor Products chiefly sup- 
plies Chrysler Corporation, which is dependent on the 
plant for doors and window moldings. Showdowns 
with Packard. Hudson and Studebaker. and bodymaking 
firms like Briggs and Murray. delayed while the GM 
negotiations were hanging fire. are now in the offing. 
Next year. the UAW will again tackle Ford when the 
contract with that company expires in January. And 
next July the union will undoubtedly make the most of 
tie reopening clauses in the Chrysler contract to bargain 
for higher wages and insurance. 

Also in prospect for 1951 are renewed union wage de- 
mands in the steel. coal. rubber and electrical industries. 

Towering above all these facts is this crucial question: 
Will the new GM-UAW contract set an historic pattern 
for industrial peace and far-sighted labor policies on the 
part of management? Or will employers in the automo- 
bile and other industries model themselves after the 
Chrysler Corporation. whose stubborn refusal to meet 
reasonable wage and benefit demands precipitated a 
ruinous 100-day strike which left behind nothing but 
bitterness 7 

The smaller auto firms will now be under pressure 
from the UAW to grant pensions above the $100 pattern 
set by Ford and Chrysler. Now that GM has agreed to 
wage increases, unlike the two latter companies, the wage 
question is likely to be injected into negotiations again. 
Ford and Chrysler can look forward to some of the same 


medicine next year. The UAW is expected to demand a 


FRANK MarqQuart, Educational Director of Local 212, 
UAW-CIO, has written many articles for THe New Leap- 


ER on labor-management relations in the auto industry. 


Should 
Tell 


Chrysler workers celebrate end 
of 100-day strike—but how long 


will the good news remain good? 


four-cents-an-hour hike to begin with. In addition, it will 
probably hold out for another four cents—the amount 
promised for May 1951 under the GM contract—and ask 
for any cost-of-living bonus coming due in the meantime. 
to boot. Ford and Chrysler pensions are supposedly 
frozen for five years. but the UAW could use part of its 
wage demands as a bargaining counter for increased 
pension benefits. An issue certain to be raised in all 
these negotiations is that of more five-year contracts 
along the lines of the GM pact. Larger firms, in particu- 
lar. will be under pressure to follow G™’s precedent in 


making longer-range commitments. 


STRIKE THREATENS AT BRIGGS 


The first gun in what bids fair to become a rolling bar- 
rage along America’s entire industrial front is appar- 
ently about to be fired at the Briggs Manufacturing Com- 
pany in Detroit. The threatened strike at Briggs. which 
makes auto bodies for Plymouth and Packard. would 
idle 12.000 workers at Plymouth and 7,500 at Packard 
in a matter of a day or two. 

The entire prospective chain reaction of industrial 
turmoil and possible historic changes in labor-manage- 
ment relations has been set off by the five-year agreement 
concluded on May 23 by the UAW and the huge General 
Motors Corporation. Business stability is what GM wants 
for the next five years. As the price for this stability it 
was willing to grant the union the following terms: 

1. A pension plan that breaks through the $100-a- 
month ceiling. The GM agreement provides that pensions 
will be increased to $117.50 per month when Federal 
Social Security is increased as provided for by the 
amendments recommended by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

2. A hospital-medical program which provides that 
the corporation shall pay half the cost of Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield coverage for each GM worker and his 


family. 
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REUTHER 


By Frank Marquart 


3. Continuation of the escalator clause agreed to in 
1948. In connection with this clause, the UAW explained: 
“The present wage increases and additional 16 cents im- 
provement-factor wage increases, as provided for in the 
next four years, will be added to the basic wage rate 
of GM workers below which there can be no reduction 
in wages regardless of any decline in living costs. This 
insures GM workers of a 35 cents per hour increase in 
real wages—in actual buying power.” 

1. Vacation pay doubled for workers with more than 
15 years’ service. Workers with less than 15 years con- 
tinue to receive vacation pay ranging from 40 to 80 
hours. 

5. A modified form of the union shop, according to 
which all members of the union must remain in good 
standing during the life of the contract, as a condition 
of employment: and workers who are not now members 
and who join the union must remain in good standing 
for the life of the contract, as a condition of employment. 

6. More than thirty contract improvements affecting 
grievance procedure. apprenticeship rules. seniority 
ratings. and so on. 

In place of a 10-cents-an-hour package as in Chrysler. 
the UAW got an immediate 19-cents-an-hour package, of 
which 7 cents is allocated for the pension program, 5 
cents for hospital-medical insurance, 4 cents for a flat 
wage increase to all workers (annual improvement 
factor). 1.5 cents for improved vacation pay, and 1.5 
cents for other economic gains to iron out wage inequi- 


ties. 


From the standpoint of a new trend in union-manage- 


ment relations in mass production industries, paragraph 
101 of the new contract is highly significant: 

“The annual improvement factor provided herein 
recognizes that a continuing improvement in the stand- 
ard of living for employes depends upon technological 
progress, better tools, methods, processes and equipment. 
and a cooperative attitude on the part of all parties in 
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such progress. It further recognizes the principle that 
to produce more with the same amount of human effort 
is a sound economic and social objective. Accordingly. 
all employes covered by this agreement shall receive an 
increase of 4 cents per hour effective May 29. 1950. and 
an additional increase of 4 cents per hour annually on 
May 29. 1951: May 29, 1952: May 29, 1953: and May 
29. 1954. which will be added to the base rate of each 
wage classification.” 

Business magazines interpret this clause to mean that 
GM’s new contract is not merely an agreement to raise 
wages and pay pensions. but an arrangement that as- 
sumes that workers, through the use of better machines 
and new processes, will pay the cost through greater 
efficiency. 

To the UAW, “. 


progress, rather than greater human effort through 


the recognition that technological 


speedup. is the route toward higher living standards. and 
that wages can be increased without increasing prices is 
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SHOULD GM TELL CHRYSLER? 


CONTINUED 


of particular significance in the auto industry and of 
historic importance in American industry generally. . . . 
Taken together. the cost of living allowance and the im- 
provement factor point the way toward creation of pur- 
chasing power for prosperity in the years ahead.” 

If, as someone suggested, the labor policy makers of 
General Motors belong to the school of “sophisticated 
conservatives’ who hold the long-range view that better 
union-management relations can stabilize the economy, 
then Chrysler Corporation executives must be numbered 
among the “practical rightists” dedicated to pure and 
simple anti-unionism. 

Despite the highest profits in its history, the Chrysler 
Corporation in its latest dispute with the UAW turned 
thumbs down on the ten-cents-an-hour economic pattern 
recommended by the President’s fact-finding board and 
accepted by a large section of American industry. 

Chrysler offered the United Automotive Workers a 
pension proposal which would have cost the company less 
than 3 cents per hour, and would have made no provision 
for setting aside earmarked funds to guarantee payment 
of pension benefits. Actually, the corporation’s refusal 
to guarantee the pension fund was the chief bone of con- 


tention in the recent strike. 


FINANCIERS BEHIND CHRYSLER PLOT 

If Chrysler had gone along with a genuine, fool-proof, 
lasting, and soundly-funded pension plan of $100 a 
month to workers at age 65 after 25 years of service. 
together with any reasonable offer at all on a hospital- 
medical plan, there would have been no strike and the 
corporation would not have had to suffer the loss of $50 
million dollars, after taxes. resulting from the 100-day 
shutdown. 

Union officials familiar with Chrysler’s labor policies 
are convinced that the corporation’s strategy was aimed 
at wearing the union down in a short war of attrition. 
The corporation figured that the morale of its workers 
and the resources of the union would prove inadequate 
for a sustained strike. 

Not until the workers held out for 
Chrysler agree to guarantee pension payments, by estab- 


82 days did 
lishing an actuarially sound pension trust fund into 
which the corporation is obliged to make payments to 
cover cost of both past and future service credits for all 
Chrysler workers—the same funding principle which 
Ford, Nash, Budd, Kaiser-Frazer and other Chrysler 
competitors had agreed to without a strike. 

Once the negotiators got over the fund hurdle, bar- 
gaining proceeded at a faster pace. A calendar of union 
gains, issued by the UAW, showed that most of the de- 
mands were won near the end of the strike and many of 
the demands were actually won during its very last days. 

In addition to the 10-cent economic package for pen- 
sions, hospital-medical and insurance benefits, the union 
gained other economic concessions: elimination of wage 
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inequities in 45 job classifications covering thousands 
of workers; reduction of area wage differentials; wage 
increases for parts plants; and increased vacation pay. 

In view of the epochal General Motor’s settlement an- 
nounced three weeks after their strike ended, Chrysler 
workers do not feel that they scored a major victory. But 
they are well aware that without the strike they would 
have had to take a defeat—a defeat which would have 
had serious repercussions on labor’s drive for pensions 
everywhere. 

Feeling toward the corporation on the part of Chrysler 
workers is therefore bitter. It is reflected in this statement 
by the union upon conclusion of the strike: 

“No amount of corporation propaganda can hide the 
simple fact that the Chrysler Corporation forced the 
strike upon the Chrysler workers and their union because 
Chrysler refused to grant the 10 cents economic pattern 
for pension, hospital-medical and insurance benefits. . . . 
The corporation forced its workers to win their just de- 
mands through a hard, costly strike.” 

Why did Chrysler precipitate this long, drawn-out battle 
over demands already met by its competitors? The 
strike seemed utterly irrational from the standpoint of 
Chrysler’s own interests: Never had the automobile mar- 
ket registered such an unlimited demand for cars, nor 
held out such opportunities for lush profits. 

The UAW claims to have evidence for the theory that 
the strike was the result of a conspiracy by the big out- 
side financial interests who pull the strings at Chrysler. 
“All members of the Chrysler Board of Directors to- 
gether own only 1.12 per cent of all the outstanding 
Chrysler stock. They have no important personal stake 
in the corporation. Their interest is merely in their 
salaries, bonuses, pensions, and in the power and prestige 
their jobs give them,” the UAW has declared. 

The control group in the Chrysler Corporation has 
connections with a number of powerful financial interests 
including Rockefeller, Kuhn-Loeb, Central-Hanover Bank 
and even J. P. Morgan and Co. The UAW believes that 
these interests sought to use the Chrysler Corporation 
as a battlefield for an onslaught against organized labor’s 
pension drive. The plot was similar to that launched by 
representatives of several large corporations which met 
together in the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, after the War, to 
conspire against the wage demands of the unions. 

The Chrysler strike once again demonstrated that 
unions are essentially defensive organizations, forced by 
powerful employers to “fight and sacrifice for every little 
gain which workers win for themselves and their fami- 
lies.” The Chrysler strike was also an object lesson for 
some of the corporations engaged in collective bargain- 
ing relationships with the UAW-CIO. For it was to avoid 
any possibility of such a costly interruption of production 
that General Motors granted its five-year contract settle- 
ment—a_ settlement which Philip Murray has called 


“amazing.” 
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VERY RATIONAL PERSON abhors the thought of another 
e world war. The time has long passed when military 
conflicts were fought for limited aims and noncombatants 
received the protection of certain fairly well observed 
rules. The “gentlemen’s war” received its first jolt in 
the mass slaughter of the First World War. The oblit- 
eration bombings of the Second World War ended the 
distinction between soldiers and noncombatants. Women 
and children. the aged and the sick were slaughtered as 
ruthlessly as in an irruption of savage Indians or Mongol 
raiders. Today. we face the prospect of a third world 
war fought with weapons which will wipe out the last 
thin line separating battle-front and home front. 

So general is the aversion to war that no government 
resting on popular consent. and subject to the restraints 
of free elections and free speech. can conceivably preci- 
pitate a new conflict. But there is a danger that some well- 
meaning people, in their zeal for peace. will be taken in 
by the counterfeit coin of appeasement. 

\ppeasement may be defined as yielding to an aggres- 
sor on political and moral issues in the hope of inducing 
him to hecome more conciliatory, or even to abandon 
aggression. Now it is arguable that almost any single in- 
justice would be preferable to the certain misery and 
suffering of a third world war. If one could buy the 
assurance of perpetual peace by yielding to Russia’s de- 
mand for admission of the Chinese Communist regime 
to the UN. the bargain would certainly seem attractive. 
But the fatal fallacy of appeasement is that it does not 
appease. It strengthens the aggressor. and weakens the 
forces opposed to aggression morally and materially. It 
does not make the aggressor more pliable, more reason- 
able or more conciliatory. 

Can anyone seriously argue today that the surrender 
of Eastern Europe and much of Germany and Austria 
at Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam, or the abandonment of 
Nationalist China, have made the Kremlin more friendly 
to this country? On the contrary, its appetite has simply 
grown with the eating. 

That is why the so-called peace pilgrimage of UN 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie has such a_ profoundly 
phony flavor. Neither Mr. Lie nor anyone else has ob- 
tained the slightest concrete assurance from Moscow of 
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The Perils of Appeasement: 
A Tale of Stalinists and Tigers 


a conciliatory settlement of such issues as the evacuation 
of Austria, free elections in Germany. or civilized 
treatment of foreign diplomats in Iron Curtain countries. 

Following a persistent pro-Soviet line which this de- 
partment has noted before, Lie came up with just one 
positive suggestion: that blackmail be allowed to triumph 
and Communist China admitted to the UN under the pres- 
sure of the Soviet boycott. To mask and sugar-coat this 
lapse into appeasement, he suggested a ten-point pro- 
gram which will doubtless be greeted with rapture by the 
incurable wishful thinkers, but which bears no relation 
whatever to the world in which we live. 

How. for example, can one expect “more vigorous use 

of the specialized agencies of the UN” when the 
Soviet Union has boycotted those agencies since long be- 
fore its present all-inclusive UN walkout on the Chinese 
issue began? What hope is there of promoting “wider 
respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms” 
when those rights and freedoms have perished altogeth- 
er in the countries now under totalitarian rule? 

Instead of Lie’s empty platitudes, designed to sweeten 
the pill of appeasement, I recommend to the reader 
Henry Hazlitt’s brilliant satirical piece in a recent issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post. In it, Mr. Hazlitt presents 
a well-meaning idealist’s four-point program to end strife 
between men and tigers: 

1. A private conference in the woods between the head 
man and the head tiger. 

2. Prohibition of firearms on both sides. 

3. Formation of a United Animals Association to iron 
out all future differences. 

1. An annual loan of fifty billion pounds of mixed 
vegetables from the men to the tigers, which would sup- 
posedly counteract the latter’s carnivorous instincts. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Hazlitt’s fantasy, which is as bril- 
liant as anything of George Orwell’s, ends on a sad note. 
Johnny, the originator of the plan, who has been ridicul- 
ing “the war hysteria whipped up by anti-tiger propa- 
ganda,” is suddenly assailed by a distinctly carnivorous 
tiger and eaten, despite his suggestion to refer the issue 
to the United Animals Association. Appeasers of Stalin 
might profit from the example of Johnny’s fate while 
there is yet time. 
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Virginia Woolf: A Rare Imagination 


‘he Captain's Death Bed an ier Essavs. 
The Capt Death Bed 1 Other | 


By Virginia Woolf, 
Harcourt, Brace. 248 pp. $3.00. 


. and the little circle of forest 
where we stood became as if we sau 
it through the lens of a very power- 
ful magnifying glass. Every blade of 
grass looked larger than by day, and 
the crevices in the bark much more 
sharply cut.” 

It is the late 


long and 


Woolf 


beautiful 


Virginia 
speaking in a 
essay called simply. “Reading.” The 
essay is one of the finer pieces in 
The Captain's Death Bed and other 
Essays, the third and apparently final 
volume in an accumulation not vet 
published in book form at the time of 
her death. No sentences could better 
suggest the distinctive character of 
her creative approach: the small 
circle of trees brought into focus be- 
neath the lens of a microscopically 
delicate imagination. cell and_ stria 
and pattern invisible to less ardent 
eyes traced and illuminated by a 
subtle net of 
Where she succeeds completely her 


precise and prose. 
words exert an extraordinary fascina- 
tion. Where she does not—-and the 
book contains some examples—her 
essays may still be interesting as 
documents in the history of English 
letters. 

Leonard Woolf. her husband. who 
put together this book and the pre- 
ceding posthumous volumes, says in 
an editorial note that these are the 
last of her writings suitable for pub- 
lication. He also says that if Miss 
Woolf had lived. she would have re- 
vised and rewritten all of the pieces 
before they were published in a 
collected edition. Some of them need 


revision. perhaps even reconception. 
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although her effects are so fragile and 
the means used sometimes so slight 
and surprising that one can imagine 
the possibility of a single phrase 
completing the picture. of a single 
deft movement of the specimen be- 
neath the lens bringing it into sudden 
focus. Some seem so perfect already 
in their own way. that no further re- 
vision ought to be possible. although 
this is always a dangerous judgment 
to make. 
The title 


Marrvat. an early nineteenth century 


piece, on Captain 
English author. is less than success- 
ful. It starts well and then the sub- 
ject, about whose personal life Miss 
Woolf says that little is known. seems 
to elude her characteristic visual- 
izing technique. One may conclude 
that it was the scarcity of informa- 
tion that prematurely doomed the 
work, but it appears more likely that 
among the facts available she had not 
vet found a pattern sufficiently stim- 
ulating to her imagination. With less 
background material to work from. 
she has earlier in the volume given 


called “White's 


an image so neat and ex- 


us. in the essay 
Selborne.”’ 
act and exciting that it would keep 
us reading through a dozen captain's 
death beds. She begins with a quo- 
tation from a book by an ornitholo- 
gist. Gilbert White. 
somewhat in most genera at least. 
that at first 


them 


there is 
sight discriminates 
and _ then proceeds by 
means of subtly interpreted quota- 
tions and paraphrases from his book 
to sketch the escapist nature of the 


ornithologist himself. The essay is 


short and precise and we are hardly 
aware of the trap she is building un- 
til she snaps it in the final paragraph. 
pronouncing the type to which he be- 
longs: 

“His observation of the insect in 
the grass is minute: but he also raises 
his eyes to the horizon and looks and 
listens. In that moment of abstraction 
he fears sound that make him uneasy 
in the early morning: he escapes 
from Selborne. from his own age. 
and comes winging his way to us 
along the hedgerows. A clerical owl? 
\ parson with the wings of a bird? 
... But his own description fits him 
best. “The kestrel or wind-hover.’ he 
says. ‘has a peculiar mode of hanging 
in the air in one place. his wings all 
the time being briskly agitated.’ ~ 

For the most part. however. the 
first half of the book is unimpressive. 
(Among its selections is the appar- 
ently once-famous manifesto. “Mr. 
Bennett and Mrs. Brown,” in which 
Miss Woolf declares against obsolete 
Victorian literary conventions, and 
the then regnant captains of litera- 
ture, Wells, Bennett, and Galsworthy. 
Although it may have been a daring 
statement in 1914 when it was first 
read as a paper at Cambridge. time 
has had its way, and it now seems 
labored and obvious. Perhaps such 
formulations of revolt were necessary 
to the revolutionaries. It is neverthe- 
less easier to believe that the imagin- 
ative works of the standard bearers 
she names, Joyce and Eliot, Forster 
and Lawrence. and those of Miss 
Woolf herself. have had more to do 
with the shattering of dead tradition 
than any statements of protest. 

But as the pages turn on from the 
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center fold toward the back cover. 
the essays improve. There is one no- 
table exception, the final selection, 
“Memories of a Working Women’s 
Guild.” From the testy condescension 
of its tone. it may be guessed that 
Miss Woolf was lost and struggling 
outside her frame of reference. 

But in the 
progresses through such essays as 


main as the volume 
“Reading”, already mentioned, “The 
Cinema”, Walter Sickert, and others, 
one finds the exquisitely developed 
images which characterize Miss 
Woolf's finest work. The overall im- 
pression is never powerful or com- 
manding and the tissue of words is 
thin, but precise and suggestive and 
exciting, quotable in or out of con- 
text, often exotic but never gaudy. 
There is one essay called “Flying 
over London,” an extraordinary sen- 
sitive projection of the experience of 
flight. In the final paragraph, one dis- 
that 
veloped engine trouble and that Miss 
Woolf had not actually left the 
The with its 
attempt at humor is unworthy of her, 


covers the airplane had de- 


ground. denouement 
and might have been revised out of 
existence had she lived to see the 
essay printed. However it also indi- 
cates her primary excellence as a 
writer—imagination. Imagination is 
possesses. But 


Miss 


Woolf’s. And now, it seems. we have 


a quality everyone 


there have been few like 


come to the end of its explorations. 
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Farming for Everyman 


Out of the Earth. 
By Louis Bromfield. 
Harpers. 300 pp. $4.00. 


Louis BROMFIELD is a writer with 
a passionate love of the earth and 
growing things. For the greater part 
of his professional life he was a nov- 
elist and short story writer. 

In 1939 Bromfield came back to 
this country with his family and took 
up farming in central Ohio, where his 
ancestors had pioneered on the land. 

Out of the Earth is the third in a 
series of books that describes Brom- 
field’s manner of farming and his at- 
titudes towards the land. In Pleasant 
Valley he set down the impulses and 
back to 


America and to take up a few run- 


motives that drove him 
down farms in the rolling country of 
his native state. In that memorable 
book he set forth his hopes and plans. 
\ few years later he wrote Malabar 
Farm in which he related, with a 
wealth of detail. how he had succeed- 
ed in making his farm one of the 
showplaces of the east. Now, in Out 
of the Earth, he discourses, in the 
easy, simple style that is characteris- 
tic of his books, about the New Agri- 
culture, the techniques of growing 
back 


the fertility of worn-out fields, the 


high-yielding crops, building 
use and misuse of fertilizer, the con- 
quest of disease in livestock and poul- 
kindred 
works in his opinions 
about the U. S. 


of Agriculture. county agents. fellow 


try, and things. He also 
almost always 
sound Department 
farmers, schools of agriculture. and 
numerous topics that cross the mind 
of every intelligent and well-posted 
farmer. 

Bromfield’s previous books about 
farming have reached wide audiences 
and this one. though dealing with 
somewhat more technical matters. 
will probably also be successful. It is 
safe to say that nobody writing to- 


day about strictly agriculture matters 
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has such a large public. Bromfield is 
read not only by farmers and_stu- 
dents but by city people (arm-chair 
farmers). What is the reason for his 
huge popularity ? 

To begin with, Bromfield has an 
amazing knowledge of the technical 
aspects of agriculture. and being a 
grass-roots farmer who works along 
with his men in the fields, and barns, 
can recreate in skillful prose the pro- 
cesses by which nature and animals 
produce the foods we eat. He thus 
writes “textbooks” which are as read- 
able as travel sketches or the descrip- 
tive portions of novels. 

Beyond this, Bromfield is a man 
with a mission. He sees that Ameri- 
cans have been and are abusing and 
depleting that great heritage—the 
soil. Despite the billions of dollars 
which the government spends on agri- 
culture education, soil conservation 
movements, payments for good farm- 
ing practices, and the like, the United 
States has failed to check the cancer 
of erosion, the ruin of waterways. 
and the decimation of its forests. The 
bulk of American farmers are not 
getting proper advice, nor using their 
land so as to perpetuate the soil’s fer- 
tility. They are following obsolete. 
unnatural techniques. 

Bromfield has set himself to the 
task of “letting the people know.” He 
has discovered techniques on Malabar 
Farm that not only make money for 
the farmer but build up his resource 
capital—the soil. The great adventure 
and wonder in attaining this end are 
the substance of his books. Written 
in a winning prose style and with a 
great simplicity of exposition, Brom- 
field’s works are and should be read 
by anvone who is actually farming 
for a living—or merely dreams about 


it in his armchair. 






The Polities of Albert Einstein 


Out of My Later Years. 
By Albert Einstein. 
Philosophical Library. 282 pp. $4.75 


Or the inherent nobility and dedi- 
cated nature of Albert Einstein, there 
cannot be the slightest doubt. In 
searching for a clue to understanding 
some disturbing overtones and over- 
sights in his extrascientific thinking. 
one is immediately struck by his 
majestic solitude. Einstein is a man 
who goes his own way. His political 
and social thinking cannot be easily 
fitted into any rigid ideological pat- 
tern. He is committed, unreservedly. 
lo no program. no party, no group 

no country even. His beliefs. his tem- 
perament, his scientific ideals (which 
transcend paltry racial and national 
prejudices), have fashioned a true 
citizen of the world. The lonely dedi- 
cation to his high calling has, para- 
doxically enough, committed him. a 
humanist, to a stark individualism 
which has often withdrawn him from 
the company of humans to the soli- 
tude of his own thoughts. He hasn't 
shown the “consistency” expected of 
the organized devotee on those occa- 
sions when he has lent the great 
moral weight of his support to causes 
obviously near his heart (zionism. 
anti-militarism, pacifism, etc.). He 
has, for instance, expressed himself 
critically on the narrow national as- 
pirations of Israel in a fashion not 
calculated to earn him the thanks of 
the average representative of political 
Zionism (see p. 263). As for his well- 
known anti-militarism. history has 
undoubtedly played him a cruel trick 
here. For he who has hated war as 
the chief social evil on earth and who 
has openly agitated for the cause of 
the War-Resister’s International had 
the ironic fate to fashion the equation 
pointing at the energy potential 
locked up within the atom, and in 
the greatest cataclysm to date to have 
cooperated in the creation of the 


most awesome weapon of destruction. 
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Reviewed by Jim Cork 


Vusic 


critic and contributor, 


“Commentary,” “The American Mercury” 


What is particularly discouraging. 
however, to friends of intellectual 
freedom everywhere, is Einstein’s 
“soft” attitude toward Russia. True. 
there are scattered throughout this 
book criticisms of Russia’s author- 
itarian methods in education, her 
abuse of the veto power, her negative 
attitude and dilatory tactics in the 
matter of atomic control, her antag- 
onism to conceptions of world gov- 
ernment. But the welcome recognition 
of Russia’s infractions against decent 
canons of international discourse in 
relatively minor matters is more than 
offset by the complete silence in re- 
gard to the enormous magnitude of 
her major crimes against the material 
well-being, dignity and freedom of 
millions of individuals—the living 
death of the concentration camps: 
the quenching of the spirit of free 
inquiry; the destruction of a free 
science and a free art: the purges 
against all categories of cultural 
puzzling in the case of one who is the 
workers—a_ silence all the more 
outstanding symbol in our time of 
the creative worth of critical. free in- 
quiry. Consider, further, the follow- 
ing formulations penned by Einstein 
which objectively can only have the 
effect of absolving the Soviet Union 
from blame richly deserved and 
giving credence to that myth. so as- 
siduously fostered by innocent lib- 
erals and less innocent fellow-travel- 
lers of a virtuous Russia more sinned 
against than sinning: 

“While it is true that in the Soviet 
Union the minority rules. | do not 
consider that internal conditions 
there are of themselves a threat to 
world peace. . . . If I had been born 
a Russian, | believe I could have 
adjusted myself to the situation. 

“It is senseless to recount here the 
details which all show that nothing 
has been done to alleviate Russian 


distrust. a distrust which can very 
well be understood in the light of the 
events of the last decades and _ to 
whose origin we have contributed no 
little” (p. 139). 

« the systematic campaign of 
calumnies in the western press. . 

(p. 170). 

And this, in the year of our Lord. 
1948: “No doubt. the day will come 
when all nations will be grate- 
ful to Russia for having demonstrated 
for the first time. by vigorous action. 
the practical possibility of planned 
economy in spite of exceeding great 
difficulties” (p. 170). 

Ah, the blood. sweat and tears cov- 
ered by this innocent phrase. “vigor- 
ous action.” 

There is an impassable gulf  be- 
tween LEinstein’s generous — social 
ideals and their continuous denigra- 
tion by the latter-day totalitarians. 
Yet his acts of omission and com- 
mission (his well-known connection 
with a number of CP fronts. his 


Vonthly 


Huberman and Sweezy’s ill-disguised 


writing for the Review. 
propaganda mill for Soviet policy in 
all its phases) have left the inescap- 
able impression of a pro-Soviet atti- 
tude. and he has shown almost a 
glacial unconcern in the desirability 
of dissipating that impression. [s it 
because, as a humanist, he is fearful 
of sharpening the cold war, now at a 
particularly dangerous stage? 

“Let us not shun the fight.” Ein- 
stein has said with just eloquence (p. 
10), “when it is unavoidable to pre- 
serve right and the dignity of man”. 
Why has he shunned the fight with 
the requisite sharpness against the 
Soviet Union. the chief violator of 
right and the dignity of man in our 
contemporary world? To one reader, 
the so-called puzzles and paradoxes 
of Einsteinian Relativity are as noth- 
ing compared to the profound para- 


dox of Ejinstein’s reticence here. 
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War Guilt and Unconditional Surrender 


Politics, Trials and Errors. 
By Lord Hankey. 


Henry Regnery Company. 145 pp. $2.50. 


A SOLDIER and diplomat, Secretary 
to the British Cabinet for twenty 
years and a Minister during World 
War II, Lord Hankey now forcibly 
attacks the Nuremberg and Tokyo 
trials of war criminals and the policy 
of unconditional surrender of which, 
according to him, they were a part. 
The principal target of this book is 
the creation by the victors, ex post 
facto, of a new crime, defined as the 
planning and waging of “aggressive 
warfare,” for which the vanquished 
were tried. 

Lord Hankey’s book adds little that 
is new to the arguments for and 
against the legality and wisdom of 
the trials advanced in the writings of 


Justice Jackson, Judge Wyzanski. 
Professors Max Radin, Sheldon 


Glueck, and Lon Fuller. But his 
detailed study of the Norwegian cam- 
paign will be read as a classic ex- 
ample of the difficulty of defining 
“aggression.” 

The Nuremberg Tribunal adjudged 
the German invasion of Norway an 
independent act of aggressive war- 
fare. Yet Lord Hankey demonstrates 
that British plans to cut off the Ger- 
man supplies of Swedish ore during 
the winter before the Baltic unfroze 
were launched before the German 
plans to occupy Norway to assure 
these supplies. And that the actual 
German landing in Norway took 
place twenty-four hours after the 
British minefields had been laid in 
the West Fjord near Narvik. Evi- 
dence concerning these British plans 
and actions was not introduced at 
Nuremberg. 

Lord Hankey himself recognizes 
that Germany and Japan were guilty 
of “unquestionable and undisputed 
aggressions,” though Norway may 
not have been a case in point. And, 
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Reviewed by Carl A. Auerbach 


4ssociate Professor of Law, 


in closing, he advises the democra- 
cies to make “unmistakably clear that 
all forms of external aggression (by 
the Soviet Union) will be countered 


everywhere by deeds as well as 


words... .” 

It is difficult not to share some of 
Lord Hankey’s criticism of the trials 
as a whole. Certainly, it would have 
been wiser to have had representa- 
tives of neutral nations among the 
judges. And it was not just to have 
a Russian sit in judgment upon acts 
of aggression (Poland) in which the 
Soviet Union participated. 

Lord Hankey’s second principal 
contribution is his defense of Na- 
moru Shigemitsu (Japanese Ambas- 
sador in London from 1938 until 
December 7, 1941; Foreign Minister 
from April 1943 until April 1945; 
and the signer of the Japanese sur- 
render), who was convicted and sen- 
tenced to a seven-year term for 
“waging aggressive warfare” but who 
was described by dissenting Judge 
Roling of the Netherlands as “a dip- 
lomat and statesman who worked for 
peace rather than for war.” 

Readers of Tue New LeapeR do 
not have to be told that Uncondi- 
tional Surrender was a formula of 
political bankruptcy. Though bitter 
attacks were levelled in England and 
in this country against those who 
said so during the war, the current 
defenders of the policy are dwindling 
fast. 

Lord Hankey finds that uncondi- 
tional surrender was the result of a 
“snap decision” reached by President 
Roosevelt in order to make the Casa- 
blanca conference newsworthy and 
that a “not very enthusiastic” Chur- 
chill went along in deference to the 
wishes of his more powerful and in- 
fluential American ally. 


University of Wisconsin 


This seems to be the impression 
that Churchill, too, would like to 
On July 21, 1949, in the 
House of Commons, Churchill con- 


leave. 


firmed Ernest Bevin’s startling state- 
ment that he had not consulted the 
War Cabinet about this policy and 
explained that he learned of it only 
as it was announced by the President. 
While Lord Hankey cites a letter 
from Churchill to Robert Sherwood 
to the same effect, he does not men- 
tion that Sherwood states that the 
policy was “very deeply deliberated” 
by the President, who used prepared 
And on 
1943, Churchill in- 
formed the House of Commons that 


notes as he announced it. 
February 11, 


the President, “with my full concur- 
rence as agent of the War Cabinet,” 
decided upon unconditional — sur- 
render “only after full, cold, sober 
and mature consideration.” 

Furthermore, though Lord Hankey 
states that none of the military chiefs 
were consulted, General Eisenhower 
tells us that the formula is mentioned 
in the minutes of a meeting of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on January 7, 
1943, more than a week before the 
Casablanca conference actually open- 
ed. 

This is not all. On November 17, 
1949, in the House of Commons, 
Churchill 


statement and his letter to Sherwood. 


contradicted his earlier 
He now explained that he did con- 
sult the War 
formula as it applied to Germany 


Cabinet about the 
five days before the announcement 
and the Cabinet only disapproved not 
applying it to Italy as well. 

The unravelling of these contradic- 
tions must be left to the historians. 
They form an interesting, if minor. 
page in the history of the Second 


World War. 
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Rabbi Wise and Rabbi Silver 


Challenging Years. 
{n Autobiography of Stephen Wise. 


Putnam. 352 pp. $4.00. 


Born Stephen Wise and Abba 
Silver came to this country as chil- 
dren. but became more American 
than Jewish in their temperaments. 
Both were reform rabbis, shining 
orators in the best nineteenth century 
tradition. But while one could hardly 
tell where Wise’s oratory ceased to be 
a vehicle and became an end in itself. 
the younger leader is more hard- 
headed. more erudite. and = much 
tougher. 

Stephen Wise was a great Jew. a 


American, a great man. But 


great 
he was certainly not a great thinker. 


much less a writer. Any 


great 
middling journalist could have writ- 
ten a more interesting book about his 
fascinating life and colorful person- 
ality than he did himself. The at- 
tractive features of Wise’s character 
do come out in the book. his almost 
unlimited capacity for friendship and 
his lack of bitterness and vindictive- 
ness toward his opponents (as con- 
trasted with Weizmann’s  autobio- 
graphy or with Silvers addresses). 
Although he showed extreme naivete 
in everything that concerned politics 
and sociology, his instincts were 
often as noble as his gestures and at 
times he displayed an uncanny in- 
tuition. 

The most disappointing part of the 
book is its discussion of Zionism. 
Stephen Wise was a familiar figure 
Zionist 


name in 


at every Congress and a 


household every Jewish 


hamlet in Palestine and in’ every 
Zionist youth group in Europe. Yet 
his autobiography gives no clue to 
the propelling force of his Zionism. 
Was it. as with Theodor Herzl. the 
realization that a homeland was the 
only solution to anti-Semitism? Or 
was it. as with Weizmann, the urge 


to perpetuate Jewish civilization? All 
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Vision and Victory. 


A Collection of Addresses by Dr. Abba Hillel Silver, 1942-1948, 


232 


Zionist Organization of America. 232 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by M. Z. Frank 


Well-known writer on Jewish subjects 


that the book gives us is the senti- 


mental attachment to the grand- 
mother’s grave, Herzl’s unusually 
magnetic personality, | Brandeis’s 
greatness as an American, and a 


rather superficial enthusiasm for the 
pioneers in Palestine. 

Abba Silver successfully conducted 
the political struggle on the American 
including Lake Success and 
for the estab- 


scene- 
Flushing Meadows 
lishment of the Jewish State. Into 
that struggle he introduced and skill- 
fully employed every known device 
of American political propaganda 
and pressure, over the opposition of 
older and more squeamish leaders. 
But as soon as he tried to inject him- 
self. into the 
essentially European social and poli- 


complexities of the 


tical fabric in Israel, he became as 
confused as other Americans. This 
confusion seems to be one of the 
major reasons for Silver's eclipse as 
a Zionist leader once his political task 
was accompilshed. 

More than oratory accounted for 


Silver's success. He is an extremely 
skillful strategist and an able, ener- 
getic administrator. His strong per- 
sonality has made many enemies in 
the hierarchy of the Zionist move- 
ment and in the State Department. 
but has won him thousands of ad- 
mirers in the ranks of American 
Jewry. He had the knack of inspiring 
his immediate subordinates with 
fanatical devotion. 

All these qualities do not clearly 
appear in Silver's addresses. But 
there is enough to show his ability 
to formulate an idea with telling 
effect, his power to make people see 
things as he sees them. Some of Sil- 
ver’s addresses are not only effective. 
but often beautiful and even grand. 
The most impressive passages are 
those which deal with the drama and 
tragedy of Jewish history and with 
Israel’s age-old yearning for a home- 
land. He rises to real heights in the 
addresses in which he presented the 
Jewish case before the forum of the 
United Nations. It is after each of 
these presentations that John Hohen- 
berg of the New York Post would 
invariably add that there spoke 6,000 


vears of history . 


A Baedeker by Budenz 


Men Without Faces. 

By Louis Budenz. 

Harpers. 296 pp. $3.50. 

of Mr. 


Budenz’ title are the men of the 


THE “men without faces” 


(American Communist party, of which 
this book is a brief sketch. Mr. 
Budenz, the former managing editor 
of the Daily Worker and star U.S. 
witness, has told most of his own ex- 
periences in This Is My Story. He 
exhaustive 


has not attempted an 


study of the American CP, even for 


the vears he was a Communist. He 
has aimed instead at the uninitiated 
but well-meaning layman, and given 
him an interesting and well-collated 
looseleaf of official quotations, high- 
spots of party history. sidelights on 
little-known aspects of CP behavior 

all held together by the thread of 
Professor Budenz own experiences. 
No great news for the specialist, Men 
Without Faces may nevertheless be 
introduction to 


an ideal layman’s 


the American CP. —A.S. 


Leader 
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LIST 


HE OPERETTAS of Gilbert and 
wae have enjoyed an uncom- 
mon longevity and, no matter at what 
period performed, a strange pertin- 
ency. One is struck by this again on 
rehearing Trial By Jury, The Mikado 
and The Gondoliers, released recently 
on long-playing records in a dOyly 
Carte Company performance by Lon- 
don Records. These releases are a 
boon to Savoyards, the strict con- 
noisseurs of Gilbert’s every verse and 
rhyme. An international and sophisti- 
cated clique. they have latched onto 
what is best in these operettas—the 
lilting buoyancy and humor of the 
lyrics. 

It is reported that Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan hated writing music for oper- 
ettas: he felt he was cut out for 
higher things. and it was only eco- 
nomic need that drove him to comply 
with the producer's requests. In many 
passages of the operettas this atitude 
can be detected. Sullivan’s humor is 
stock humor; it is a parody of the 
British oratorio, the only musical en- 
deavor that really flourished in Vic- 
torian England and still holds an ex- 
tended reign today. But funny as this 
humor may be occasionally, how 
much can one really make out of fat 
women singing fat music with fat 
voices ? 

Gilbert was supposed to have liked 
Sullivan’s settings. But | wonder 
whether, deep down in his heart. this 
amazing librettist was not longing for 
a Mozart or a Rossini. Sullivan was 
a mediocrity. He proved this in his 
pretentious serious compositions and 
| think he also proved it in his set- 


But he 


tings of the Gilbert verses. 
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By Kurt List 


Gilbert and Sullivan: 
An Unequal Team 


was a mediocrity with many felicit- 
ous moments: a sudden flash of in- 
spiration like 7it-willow; a definite. 
though somewhat limited, talent for 
parody (A Policeman's Lot), and a 
great facility for appealing melodies 
(Wand ring Minstrel or Buttercup) 
often deceive the listener as to the 
essential vulgarity and sameness of 
approach that underlie all his  set- 
tings. But perhaps. in music of this 
kind, it is enough to sparkle only) 
occasionally. 

What has really moved me to this 
anti-Sullivan outburst is not so much 
the music itself as the way it con- 
trasts. not with the meaning. but 
with the quality of the text. W. 5S. 
Gilbert was a writer of extraordinary 
sensitivity, endowed with a sense of 
humor which is unique. He almost 
never resorted to the cliche or the 
shop-worn gag except to ridicule it. 
His jokes were sentimental and his 
wit was always slightly tinged with a 
streak of melancholia. Gilbert was 
undoubtedly the most pungent social 
saiirist of the Victorian era. Chester- 
ton made much of the topicality of 
The Mikado, praising it as the most 
perfect mirror of Gilbert’s England. 
The joke escapes modern audiences 
unless they are steeped in the soviolo- 
logical knowledge of the time. Yet. 
The Mikado’s humor is fresh, perti- 
nent and as appealing today as when 
first produced. Gilbert has made this 
possible by transcending the social 
persiflage. or rather by extracting 
from it the universally human touch. 

“We know him well, 
He cannot tell 
Untrue or groundless tales 


He always tries 
To utter lies, 
And every time he jails,” 

writes Gilbert. Chesterton interprets 
this, and possibly with good reason. 
as a take-off on the Victorian belief 
that the upper classes were beyond 
human temptations, thus incapable of 
immorality. A modern audience need 
not know this. All it needs is the 
pathetic picture of the liar who fails 
to bring off his braggadocio—a 
human type bounded by neither time 
nor nationality. It characterizes with 
equal Shakespeare's Fal- 
staff. Dickens’ Micawber or Dostoev- 
sky's Stepan Trofimovitch. 


accuracy 


Of the three operettas on this new 
recording. The Gondoliers is the 
most moving and fascinating. Here 
Gilbert examines an even wider range 
of human behavior than is his usual 
custom. The central question is that 
of power and the equality of all 
people in relation to it. In treating 
it. Gilbert is almost prophetic. Don 
Alhambra’s stanza about the king 
who 
; wished all men as rich as he. 
And he was rich as rich could be 
So to the top of every tree 

Promoted every body 2D 

has an eerie topicality which is 
strenger today than when it was first 
written. Such was the character of 
Gilbert’s verses that each age can at- 
tach to them its own social interpreta- 
tion without violating their true na- 
ture. 

One wonders what Mozart could 
have made of such lyrics. For one 
cannot help being dismayed at the 
constant oratorio take-offs of Sulli- 
van’s music. This is brought home 
even more in the recorded production 
of the d’Oyly Carte Company, tradi- 
tional interpreters of all Gilbert and 
Sullivan works. Theirs is a typical 
British oratorio style pompous, ex- 
aggerated and supposedly funny. It is 
the kind of performance which has 
made most Gilbert and Sullivan ren- 
ditions such a bore. and has. by asso- 


Vessiah 


and Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas hilar- 


ciation, rendered Handel's 


hous, 
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SHIPLEY 


ITH A FEW scheduled musi- 
Wa. Broadway is seeking to 
bridge the gap of the impending 
slack season. Farther afield, in ham- 
lets acress the country, the summer 
theater is snaring stars and spread- 
ing its wares for the vacationist. The 
more constant theatergoer, however. 
must turn for diversion to an insti- 
tution that braves all seasons—hot as 
well as cold. This is the so-called 
“little theater,” which suffers from 
a high mortality rate, but goes on 
producing plays that challenge the 
critic’s attention. Those of its expon- 
ents active in the New York metro- 
politan district have organized, and 
are spoken of loosely as the Off- 
Broadway Stage. 

Off-Broadway is a valuable comple- 
ment to the regular commercial 
theater on Broadway itself. Its play- 
houses offer revivals of rarely seen. 
but worth-while dramas, or introduce 
for the first time those the commer- 
cial producers would never give a 
chance. Usually, the enthusiasm, im- 
agination and boundless energy of 
the members of these groups kindles. 
if not a steady blaze, at least a spark 
that illumines the larger theatrical 
world. Recently, I have seen three 
satisfying dramas on the Off-Broad- 
way circuit. 

East of the main stem, in the Sut- 
ton Hotel, “Q Productions” has put 
on Jean-Jacques Bernard’s The Un- 
quiet Spirit (L’Ame en Peine). The 
only other glimpse we have had of 
the French playwright’s unique talent 
was Eva Le Gallienne’s production 
of The Invitation to the Voyage in 
1928. Bernard is the creator of the 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


A Word or Two 
On Off-Broadway 


“theater of reticence,” in which 
words are no more than intimations. 
silence is eloquent, and the mildest 
gesture may mask the soul’s deep 
pain. The Unquiet Spirit is based on 
the Oriental myth that. before life. 
male and female exist as a single 
unit; and that, on earth, each half 
continues to seek its mate—even 
though the latter may have come into 
being in another part of the world. 
or in another generation. In Bern- 
ard’s play, the two kindred spirits 
meet only at death’s door. 
Downtown in the Provincetown 
“Studio 7” 
audiences a glimpse of the power of 
Frank Wedekind’s Earth 
vivid portrayal of Lulu (Lilith), the 
wild, beautiful animal—the woman 
who destroys all men who fall under 
her spell. (In Wedekind’s later play. 
Pandora's Box, Lulu is herself slain 
by Jack the Ripper.) Broadway has 
felt the impact of Wedekind’s artistry 
only at special matinee performances 


Playhouse, is offering 


Spirit, a 


of his tragedy of adolescence, The 
Awakening of Spring. 

This season, therefore, Off-Broad- 
way offers us a rare opportunity to 
sample Bernard and Wedekind. Un- 
fortunately, both plays—the one by 
virtue of its reticences, the other be- 
cause of the flaming passion of its 
protagonist—demand subtle and sen- 
sitive acting. And it is precisely in 
the “little theater” is 
weakest. Its young enthusiasts usually 


acting that 


provide imaginative staging, and per- 
suasive, appropriate decor, but the 
seasoned actor is usually to be found 
elsewhere. Hence, one must look be- 
vond the performance for the quality 





inherent in these great dramas. 

In midtown New York, the Dra- 
matic Workshop is putting on an ex- 
cellent production of J. B. Priestley’s 
Home Is Tomorrow under the direc- 
tion of Maria Ley Piscator. Set in 
the future, the play depicts reaction- 
ary forces defeating the efforts of the 
United Nations to help the people of 
a Caribbean island build a better 
life. Priestley’s love interest and his 
social message do not dovetail effec- 
tively; his amours do not serve to 
sweeten his philosophy, remaining 
merely a superfluous lump of sugar. 
Nevertheless, these three plays, 
among others, do show that Off- 
Broadway is valiantly striving to help 
us toward a better theater—and, by 
that measure, toward a better world. 


BROADWAY NOTES 

Two-fisted action against the back- 
ground of the early West, photo- 
graphed in technicolor, is offered on 
the Fabian Brooklyn Strand Theater 
screen in The Return of the Fron- 
tiersman, starring Gordon Macrae. 
The companion feature is Destination 
Big House, starring Dorothy Patrick 
and Robert Rockwell. An added at- 
traction at matinees is Atom Man vs. 
Superman. 

Two of 


screen offerings are at the Brooklyn 


Broadway's _ top-flight 
Paramount Theater: Champagne for 
Caesar, with Ronald Colman and 
Celeste Holm, and D.O.A., with Ed- 
mond O’Brien, Pamela Britton and 
Luther Adler. Champagne for Caesar 
is a film satire on radio and tele- 
vision shows, 
Ronald Colman in his first screen ap- 
pearance since he won the Academy 
Award for his role in A Double Life. 

MGM’s The Asphalt Jungle started 
its third week at the Capitol Theater 
on Thursday, June 22. The Asphalt 
Jungle takes the spectator behind the 


“giveaway starring 


scenes as a big-time crime is planned, 
executed and solved. The accompany- 
ing in-person show spotlights Charlie 
Spivak and his Orchestra, songstress 
Rose Murphy, Georgie Price, comic 
and mimic, and the Lane Brothers, 
acrobats. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Indian Diplomat Finds Us 
Vital in Battle for Democracy 


Along with the enlightenment and the en- 
couragement that each issue of THe New 
LEADER brings, there comes also a sense of 
surprise and disquiet that, at a time when a 
valiant fighter for the values of democracy 
like THe New Leaver should be launching on 
a large-scale offensive, it should be forced 
to engage instead in “Operation Survival.” 
|“Operation Survival” was the campaign for 
reader support which preceded the unveiling 
of the new New Leaper. We have survived 
and are now very much “on the offensive” in 
our new magazine format.—Ep.| 

Quite apart from its value to the main body 
of its readers in the U.S.. Toe New LEaAper 
brings a sense of companionship and warmth 
to its readers in distant lands where the strug 
gle against totalitarianism is an uphill one. 
Your little journal—with the clear note it 
strikes—plays a vital part in the world strug- 
gle for democracy. 

| am therefore delighted to know that. far 
from accepting defeat, you are entering on a 
new adventure by changing over to magazine 
format. 

Herewith a small token of my good wishes 
to THe New Leaper in this new phase. 

M. FE. Masant 


Former Indian Ambassador to Argentina 


Reader on Formosa 
Appreciates Viereck Poem 

With unmaudlin tears in my eyes. | take my 
hat off to Peter Viereck who composed the 
Ten Million Saccos and Vanzettis—and_per- 
haps Wongs and Yamamotos. 

Please withhold my name in case you feel 
like printing this note. My aged father has 
not escaped with me from behind the Bamboo 
(Curtain. 

CHINESE NATIONALIST 


Formosa 


Sees Eisenhower the Man to Clean 
up Communism and Corruption 
The new battle cry of the GOP for 1950-52 
is: “Get the Reds out of the Government and 
get the Government out of the red.” The cam- 
paign is now on to “Draft Eisenhower for 
president in 1952.” This is a “grass roots” 
campaign of the people. for the people and by 
the people, financed by public contributions for 
classified advertising in the daily press. Eisen- 
hower has been the popular favorite in every 
public opinion poll so far and his popularity 
is increasing every day. Eisenhower can break 
the strangle-hold of the corrupt big city po- 

litical machines and defeat Truman in 1952. 


G. Epwarp Linp 
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Our finest offer in over 27 years. 


Here is an opportunity LEADER prior to our recent 
that you will not want to change-over to magazine in 
miss. There are only two May, 1950, and can be acted 


weeks remaining for you 
y upon regardless of when 
to take advantage of the sorte . 
: your subscription expires. 

most remarkable offer in 


the history of THe NEw 
LEADER. 


Renewals sent in under 
the terms of this offer will 
start immediately upon the 


> next two weeks. we ae 
In the next t expiration of your current 


> extending > privilege “ ste ¢ 
are extending the privileg subscription, and will insure 


the uninterrupted delivery 
of your New Leaper for a 
full year after your present 
subscription. 


of renewing your subscrip- 
tion to THE NEW LEADER at 
the big bargain price of 
$3.00 instead of our regular 
= of i for 32 ae ag Remember that this offer 
This offer is limited to : : , : 

will expire with our issue 
dated July 1, and should be 
subscribed to THe New acted upon immediately. 


those of our readers who 








THe NEw LEADER 
7 East 15th St. 
New York 3. N.Y. 
Gentlemen: 
| want to take advantage of your special renewal offer. En- 
closed is $3.00 for my subscription to take effect immediately 


upon expiration of my current one. 
Name 
Address 


City Zone State 


(Canada and foreign $4.00) 

















SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC 


Two new four-page leaflets off the pres “Ne 

Step for American Labor,.’’ by Louis P. ri doldherg 
“What Do We ee an By Social Democracy,” by 
August Claessens, both $1.00 a hundred, plus postage. 
Handy for “mailing and free distribution. ; 
August Claessens, National Secretary, will teac h for 
the W GWU in Shamokin and Pottsville, Pa. June 
21, : for United Auto Workers, ( ac, August 24 
to 2 7th . Pennsylvania Social Democrat, another 


new loc: al p Aper will be started in og 











STADIUM CONCERTS 


Lewisohn Stadium, Amsterdam Ave., 136 to 138th Sts. 
PH HILHARMONIC SYMPHONY 
ONDAY, JUNE 26, at 8:30 
DE CARVALHO. Conductor 
Soloist: NATHAN MILSTEIN 
THURSDAY, JUNE 29, at 8:30 
SMALLENS, Conductor 
soloist: ANNA MARIA ALBERGHETTI 
SATURDAY. JULY |, at 8:30 
ROMBERG NIGHT 
SIGMUND ROMBERG, Conductor 


PRICES (Incl. Tax): 30c, 60c, $1.20, $2.40 
Stadium Box Office, ADirondack 4-5800-1-2 























THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal organiza- 
tions are requested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through Bernard Feinman, 
Manager of THE NEW LEADER Thea- 
trical Department. Phone SPring 7-8260. 
THE NEW LEADER Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 











SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


in decorated tin trunks and tea bags 
satisfies the most discriminating palate, 
for sale at all grocers and delicates- 
sens and also at 185 Division Street, 
New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 











PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in association with 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


MARY MARTIN 
RAY MIDDLETON 


outh Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 


Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Book by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & mph ae 
Adapted from JAMES A. MICHENER 
Prize Winning ‘TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC” 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK 
MAJESTIC, 44 St. W. of B'way « Air-Cond. 








SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 
WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANGE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 
227 EAST 84th STREET 


BRANCHES IN NEW YORK CITY NOW IN OUR 
Telephone: REgent 4-2432 
81 CITIES Ask for booklet No. L.-62 76th YEAR 











FABIAN’S 


[25 STRAND 


“WESTERN PACIFIC 





“THE JACKIE ROBINSON STORY" 
Starring JACKIE ROBINSON { AGENT” 
4 with Kent Taylor 
Plus 
} “ROCKET SHIP XM” 
with Lloyd Bridges 





Plus 
“FEDERAL MAN” 
with 
William Henry—Pamela Blake 













7th Ave. & 50th Si 








GREGORY PECK “Robert Merrill 


AS THE SPECIAL! 

The DE CASTRO 
my GUNFIGHTER SISTERS 

WITH Extra Added Attractior 


“LUCKY PUP” 


MILLARD MITCHELL AND OTHERS 











The Story of 3,724 
People Who Forgot 
They Were Americans 
. . For One Terrifying 
Moment! 






starring 


MACDONALD CAREY-GAIL RUSSELL 


«uw JOHN SANDS LEE PATRICK JOHN HOYT LALO RIOS oimecus w JOSEPH LOSEY 
AIR-CONDITIONED. 


B'way & 45th St. 
AS TO Continuous from 9:45 A. M. 


Late Shows Nightly 





Evenings 8:30. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
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of \A-NEW KIND OF 


= \ ENTERTAINMENT BURST. 


ano MOVING UPON THE SCREEN! 


THE STORY OF A GUY WITH TWO LOVES... HIS WIFE— 
AND THE DREAM HE FOUGHT FOR! You'll see it the way 

it happened ... from the Fire that inflamed a nation to action... 
to the personal battles that forged America’s greatness! 









", 





starring 


SAM LEVENE 
ARLENE FRANCIS 
JOSEPH WISEMAN 


Directed by JACK ARNOLD 


THE FIRST PICTURE Screenplay by MORTON WISHENGRAD 


OF ITS KIND EVER Produced by Jack Arnold and Lee Goodman 


TO BE BROUGHT TO 
AMERICA’S MOVIEGOERS! 


Extra Added Attraction 


"aetiwcao NOW PLAYING 
Music School and 


Music Festival 


Koussevitsky « Piatigorsky 
. Goldovsky « Ross « Copland 
) Bernstein « Carvalho 
See ' BRANDT’S 


BROADWAY & 47th STREET 
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EDITORIAL 





Wanted: World Economic 


RITAIN’S refusal to join the Schuman Plan has 
a occasioned such an outburst of criticism on 
this side that it becomes necessary, first, to ana- 
lyze the American reaction before one examines 
the British stand. 

Certain American newspapers have, it seems. 
discovered an extremist plot behind it all, for 
they are unanimous in denouncing the Labor 
party Executive’s statement on European unity as 
a product of the party’s “left-wing doctrinaires.” 
But as far back as May 19. the organ of these 
“doctrinaires,” the London Tribune, hailed the 
Schuman Plan as “historic” and “revolution- 
ary.” and advocated that the Labor Government 
support it. Tribune concluded, in fact, that the 
Plan “offers another great opportunity, perhaps 
the last. for Britain’s active participation in shap- 
ing the economic and social destiny of Europe.” 
From this it is clear that the “doctrinaires” can 
hardly be united in opposition to the Plan. 

In the same issue attacking the labor left wing, 
the Times's correspondent Raymond Daniell 
cabled from London: “Actually there is not 
much difference between Mr, Attlee and the 
framers of the party’s policy.” And the Times 
itself admitted editorially: “However, from the 
doctrinaire viewpoint, there probably is little 
quarrel between the Dalton Left wing and the 
Attlee-Bevin-Morrison moderates.” It thus turns 
out that the “left-wing plot” is. in reality, Labor 
party policy! 

But let us proceed further. 

The New York Herald-Tribune, whose editor- 
ial position is akin to the Times's, reports on 
June 18: “It was the Conservative leader, Win- 
ston Churchill, who first sounded the warning 
against any precipitate British indorsement of 
the Schuman And the Times’ Ray- 
mond Daniell explains further: The Conserva- 


. plan.” 


tives “do not seem to know how quite to handle” 


the issue, and will probably exploit the Govern- 
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ments “bungling” methods of dealing with it 
“rather than tackle the issue itself.” From these 
reports, it is evident that the “left-wing plot” has 
grown to include not only the entire British 
Labor party but also a decisive wing of the Con- 
servative party. If this is so. then we may safely 
conclude that the British people themselves have 
been “plotting” against the Schuman Plan, and 
that it is therefore incumbent upon us to inquire 
why. without getting emotional. 

The British have not, as Americans of various 
political shadings seem to think, gone isolationist. 
Britain’s postwar history—especially her record 
of participation in the Marshall Plan Coun- 
cil, the Council of Europe, the European Pay- 
ments Union. the Brussel’s Pact, the Atlantic 
Pact, and numerous United Nations committees 

proves how ridiculous the charge of isolation- 
ism is. Actually, much different factors are in- 
volved. 

The Schuman Plan is politically motivated by 
French fear of German domination, and by Eu- 
ropean fear of Soviet aggression: Britain’s re- 
fusal to join it is dictated by economic considera- 
tions. The Schuman Plan is not. after all. merely 
a proposal to pool iron and coal resources alone : 
in the long run, it must lead to integration of 
Europe’s many separate economies in one huge 
combine. The Continental nations have every- 
thing to gain from pursuing this ultimate objec- 
tive; Britain stands to lose a great deal. 

Britain, as an island economy, is recovering at 
a rapid rate. Tied to a much less prosperous, and 
soméwhat inefficient, Continental economy, its 
rate of progress could be impeded. Britain. as 
Kurope’s biggest iron and coal producer. cannot 
benefit directly from an iron-coal merger; but 
she can, deprived of ability to use her output to 
close the dollar gap, lose what she is slowly re- 
gaining; her foreign trade. The British people 
know these things, and fear that the consequences 
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Cooperation 


of the Schuman Plan might be, for them, de- 
pressed wages and living standards. 

Britain, however, is not only an island econ- 
omy, but an overseas one as well, since she is 
bound by strong ties to the Commonwealth of 
Nations, If the British were to orient themselves 
away from this bloc, and toward Europe, a dras- 
tic overhauling at home would be _ necessary 
which might (assuming it could be done) dislo- 
cate Britain and Europe both. Worse yet, the 
economies of the Commonwealth Nations would 
be seriously disrupted, making for additional— 
and perhaps graver—global repercussions. It is 
surprising that the magnitude of this possibility 
—with its attendant impact upon the United 
States 





has escaped our commentators. 

If the truth be told, what is needed is not a 
union of like economies—such as the Schuman 
Plan envisages among the industrialized nations 
of Western Europe; but a union of unlike econo- 
mies—between, say, the West and the agrarian 
East—which would permit of a mutually bene- 
ficial exchange of commodities. Since this is at 
present a hopeless prospect, the only practical 
way out of the Britain-versus-Europe dilemma 
appears to be the one suggested by Oscar Schna- 
bel (see page two)—world-wide economic coop- 
eration underwritten by full U. S. participation. 

The Labor party has perhaps used doctrinaire 
and obscure language in framing its position on 
European unity; but that should not cause 
Americans to grow petulant. A mere push of a 
button in Washington will not send Continental 
Europe and Britain flocking into each other’s 
arms; nor will threats of withdrawal of Marshall 
Plan funds. America itself is beset by isolationist 
economic tendencies which are in some degree 
responsible for Europe’s plight. What is required 
now, more than ever, is mature understand- 
ing of our allies, and the use of subtle polli- 
tical instruments for resolving their difficulties. 
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The Gallup poll in May has shown that a majority of the American people favor 


ATLANTIC UNION. Freedom & Union, whose editors include Clarence K. Streit, Jus- 


tice Owen J. Roberts, and Herbert Agar, is the only publication which keeps you 


fully informed on the progress of ATLANTIC UNION. Keep abreast of the times— 


and contribute to a bold, URGENT cause, by subscribing to this monthly magazine. 


To explore federalism read Union Now and The New Federalist (July 5 release) 


700 9th st. N.W. Washingtors D.C. 


Please Send Me & 
~~ » 


FREEDOM & UNION magazine ($4 a year, $3 each ata sub.) 


UNION NOW, by Clarence K. Streit (Shad Fortes $ of cover: 
original Book-ol-the-Month edition plus 5 post witty I Dehapters) 

THE NEW FEDERALIST (July release: $1) hafDorgbps0e soft cover) 

Yh me 
Ne 
NAME ay > & 


Freedom & Union 


Enelosed is §$ in payment 


ADDRESS ly Y » 
> 

} STATE 

or » NL 


The New Federalist, by Justice Owen J. 
Roberts, John F. Schmidt and Clarence K. 
Streit, draws its inspiration from the classic 
Federalist, seeks to “elucidate briefly the 
basic principles of federal union .. .” and 
show why federal union works where other 


systems fail. 


John Foster Dulles, in his introduction, 


SuaYSs: 


“Fortunately for ourselves and the world, 
our country still produces men of political 
vision, wisdom and courage. Among them 


are the authors of these papers... 


‘Most Americans have forgotten, and few 
Europeans have known, how light, but how 
strong, can be the bond of federation.” 











